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THE WIDOW'’S LAMEST. 


From the “ Undying One.”’—By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


| 


My early and my only love, why silent dost thou lie? 

When heavy grief is in my heart, and tear-drops in mine eye, 
I call thee, but thou answerest not, all lonely though Ube, 
Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and rise to comfort me? 


O wake thee, wake thee fron, thy rest, upon the tented field, 
This faithful breast shall be at once thy pillow and thy shield: 
If thou hast doubted ot its truth and constancy before, 

O wake thee now, and it wili strive to love thee even more. 


If ever we have parted, and f{ wept thee not as now— 

If ever I have seen thee come, and worn a cloudy brow— 
Tt ever harsh and careless words have caused thee pain and wo— 
‘Then sleep—in silence sleep—and | will bow my head and go. 


But if through all the vanish’d years whose shadowy Joys are gone, 
Through all the changing scenes ol lite L thought ot thee alone; 

tf Lhave mourn’d for thee when far, and worship’d thee when near, 
Then wake thee up, my early love, this weary heart to cheer! 





GOOD NIGHT TO TAGLIONT! 

Good night to Taglioni! The thought comes down like a drop-cur- 
tain upon all my scenic remembrances! Many atime in the past and 
present month has this parting benediction been on our lips. Prince 
Leopold has wished good night to Beigium, and Leontine Fay to the 
Haymarket Theatre. Curious and manitold have been the changes of 
place and circumstance. Mr. Ward has vacated the citv for Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, and Horace Twiss the House ot St. Stephen for the 
Iwelling of Magog. Praed is out ot Parliament, and a tallow-chandler 
is lighted in his stead. May they alllive a thousand years—T{[ shall gain | 
nothing either by their presence or absence. Lcould say good night | 
» a million of them, without a treinbdling of an eye-lid. But Taglion’ 

he man who ecouid say good night to Tagitgni's 





A should like ta see the 
\sack and the Thames, near the isle ot Dogs, would be bis appropriate 
recompense. 

[am poor, yet Ihave been three times to see Taglioni. The first 

time was atter Pasta’s subtime impersonation of Medea; I shall never 
forget it—the contrast was wonderiul. It was like one of Anacreon’s 
ongs after Agamemnon of JAischytus, or one of Moore's Melodies 
bound up with Paradise Lost. She came bounding forth trom the dim- 
ness of the back scenes likea golden roe out of a rose-brakein Palestine 
ora Hamadryad from some myrtle-nook in the Valley of Tempe, who 
hath heard the pipeot the shepherd among the sun-littrees. If the rea- 
der has not seen Taglioni, Leannot hope to offer any adequate picture 
of her countenance. It seemed to me, though not what is generally | 
ealled handsome, to be pertectly interesting, as she stood—but that is not} 
the word—with arched arms and flushing cheek, betore the enthusiastic | 
audience. Andthenher attitade! ‘Titian might have breathed it into , 
colour, or Canova might have kindled the marble with life, as the | 
sculptor did aforetimne, when he had given the last teuch to one of his 
most beautiful statues, and flinging the chisel from him, exclaimed— 
‘* Dice!” Speak! I will not attempt it- -words would be weak and idle. 
Y neverheard silence so intense; the motionof a fan in Lady London- 
derry’s box fellon the ear with startling distinctness. If Juno liad been 
petitioning Venus for her girdle, or Lady Lyndhurst twining her delicate 
fingers in Lord Brongham’s hair, the attention could not have been more 
breathless. Do not suppose fora moment, however, that Talioni isa 
posture-maker-Brocard is a figurante, but ‘Taglioniisalady. [have 
frequently read of performances far more scientifically wonderful than 
any of Taglioni. Willinm Methold, an old traveller, in his Kelat. dcs 
Royaumes de Golconda, speaks of a girl, not more than eight years of age, 
who could elevate one leg perpendicularly to her head, supporting her- 
self meanwhile upon the other, so as to be parallel with his uplifted 
arm; and he has frequently seen the daucing girls, place the soles of 
their feet upon their head. 
_ Who ever heard 'l'agtioni’s feet touch the ground? I never did. 
Sometimes, indeed, L thought I could distineuish a faint melodv—like 
the tremulous murmurs of the water round the foot of a Naiad. as she | 
tands doubtingly by the fountain side, ever and anon shaking the rip- 
plesinto silver light as she bendeth over her own shadow, Mercan- 
dotti’s step was always audible, Brocard’s shoes had the density of Suf- 
iolk hiloes, and Mdlle. Emile alighted with an echo like Kean falling 
backward in the last scene of Othello. 

sut ‘T'aglioni—she seemed to float an [ris in the filmy licht—a dove’s 
wing might bear her up—the gossamer cloud of summer would not fade | 
beneath her—and when she did touch the stage, it was with on aérial and | 
lingering motion—If f may employ so fanciful an illustration—like a! 
humming bird with its purple wings winnowing the air as it sinketh down 
into the golden bosom of the flower where it sleepeth. 

[t was observed to me by a clever artist, that her arms were too long; 
formy own part I perceived nothing to detract from her enchanting up- 
pearance, as she clided along with her limbs wandering at their “own 
«veet will,” and the eye acknowledged with rapture that ‘her body 
thought.”’ | 

It can never be said of Taglioni, that she is first in a first class; she is 
ne first and the last—we have had nothing like her before, and we shall | 
ee nothing like her in after time—Brocard by her side is like Mori ac- 
companying Paganini. The dancer and the violin-player are the only 
udividuals on record to whom history presents no parallel. We lock 

om Turner to Claude, and from Chantrey to Canova, and from Fanny 
Kemble to Mrs. Siddons. They are only great in relation toa greater. | 
i can pardon Brocard her preity spiteiulness. It happened on the last 
night of Tactioni's first engagement, (this season.) that she was vehe- 
mently encored in a dance—she had retreated back, and Brocard was 
coimencing—the audience cheered, and Brocard danced. but it would 
not do—at length Brocard walked up to the beautiful Italian. and making 
a bow, awaited for the conclusion of the encore—Poor Brocard! 

It is certainly a pity that no patriotic individual has made any proposal 
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‘or the endowment of the College of Dancers, privileged to confer ho- 
sours and medals like the sister universities. ‘Taglioni might read the | 


sistlecture on the Poetry of motion (and sure I arm her voice is lovely.) 
Uefentad in ae a Y4 * : . ¢ 
“lustrated in her own inimitable magner. In kpdia the dancing girls are 


peculiarly protected by a provision in the Gentoo law, which permits 
any punishment to be inflicted by the Magistrate, except the confisca- 
tion of their jewels, clothes, and dwelling. The dancing girl of Hin- 
dostan with the mngs round her ankles, and her silver bells, and golden 
garments, and her tresses glittering along each cheek like the locks of 
the archer God in the old statues, affords the most picturesque resein- 
blance to’ the figures of the bacchantes sometimes found on the antique 
bas-reliefs. 

But to return to the proposal for a new college; surely it is needed. 
Have we not already a London University, and 2 King’s College, and an 
Academy of Music?) What glory will shiae upon the Monthly Magazine 
as the originutor of the scheme! The spirit of prophecy is rushing upon 
me, and I see already in the leading column of the Morning Herald:— 
** We hare much pleasure in stating that Mdlle. Taglioni tas been appointed 
professor in the New College. The first meeting of the proprictors will be held 
on the 26th inst.” Who would not bea pupil! Aspasia taught Socrates 
to dance. Among alist of names distinguished in litersture and science, 
I have only time to mention the Lord Chancellor and the Bishop of 


London. The Rev. Edward Irving has solicited the appointment of sec- 
§ pt 


retary. May the “ good cause”’ prosper ! 

Iam not surprised that the dance, in the old time, formed part of the 
religious ceremonial. Itisthe language of the heavi, in its season of 
joy and freshness. So Eve danced into the nightingaic-thickets of Eden; 
and Glycera, in the love-glow of a Grecian evening, whea she bound 
(the first of her country’s daugiiters) the garland ot flowers about her 
forehead, and went leaping in front of the choir up the radiant steps of 
the temple of Venus. 

Jeremy Taylor pronounced an anathema against dancing. Had he 
ever seen Taglioni, he would have taken a stal/. 1. ner his eyes would 
not have been offended by the “ indecent mixtures ©: wanton dancing.” 
Her gestures cannot be called prologues to volupt 
dress themselves, of a truth, to the senses; but *y also wake up 
thoughts of beanty which sleep, like odours, within ‘he spirit. The elo- 
quent author of the “ Holy Living” might have applied to Taglioni his 
own quaint, yet exquisiie, image of tight dancing in the eyes, like boys at 
a festival. 

Good nightto Taglioni! Yet she is still dancing before me in the 


the men ot the engineers in braving dangers, unknown to any but those 
who have been placed :n a similar situation, 

[t was on a morning such as | am talking of, that Colonel Fletcher, 
chiet officer of Engineers, came into the battery where L was employed ¢ 
; he wished to observe some work that had been thrown up by the enemy 
near the tuot of the Castle the preceding night. ‘The battery was more 
than usualiy tullof workmen repairing the effects of the morning’s fire, 
and the efforts of the enemy against this part of our works were exces 
sively animated. A number ot men had fallen and were falling, bu' 
Colonel Fletcher, apparently disregarding the circumstance, walked out 
| to the right of the battery, and taking his stand upon the level gronnd, 

put his glass to his eye, and commenced his observations with much 

composure. Shot and sheil flew thickly about him, and one of the for- 
| mer tore up the ground by bis side and covered him with clay; but not 
| in the least regarding this, he remained, steadily observing the enemy 

When at lengti he had satisfied himself, he quietly put up his glass, and 
turning toa maf of my party who was sitting on the outside of an em- 
| brasure, pegging in atascine, said, “ My fine fellow, you are too muclr 
exposed: get trside the embrasure, and you will do your work nearly as 
; well.” * P'm almost finished, Colonel,” replied the soldier, “ and it isn’t 

worth while (o move now; those fellows can’t hit me, for they’ve been 

trying it theke filieen minutes’ It was the last word he ever spoke! 
; ile had searcely utteved the fa&t syllable, when a round shot cut him in 

two, and knocked bali of his body across the breech of the gun The 
| name of this soldier was Edmond Man; he was an { nglishman, although 
| he belonged to the csth Regiment. 





When he fell, the French can- 
noniers, as was usual with them, set up a shout, denoting bow well satis 
fied they were with their practice !!’ 

| On the right bank of the river, the operations against San Christovai 
| proceeded more rapidly than those against the Castle, and the loss was 


| 
j 
' 
! 


isness. They ad-| proportionable to that sustained by the troops employed on the left ot 


the Guadiana. Amongst the officers who fell, was Lieut. Hunt, of the 
Artillery ; he wasa young man of much promise, and had distinguished 
himself by his zeal in the batteries. 

One evening while we were occupied in the usual way in the trenches 
anumber of us stood talking together; several shells fell in the works, 
and we were on the alert a good deal in order to escape from them. A 


light of imagination. That boumd@!-if the doctrine of the migration | shell ona fine sight at a distance isa pretty sight enough, but I, for one, 


of sou's be tree, Vaglioni will be eegred into a fair and dark-eyed ga- 
zelle, in the gardens of Araby The BR 

hush the voice of its joy as her feet pags, like a summer-wind, over the 
spice-blossoms. She ought not to die? 

Good night to Taglioni! Lam sick and ill, and « poor student; and 
my eyes are dim with thought and study. What have I to do with 
thee, sweetest of Italy’s daughters? Most jikely | shall never see thee 
any more. Yet sometimes it may be, in my silcat and lonely room, 
my heart will travel back to the days that are vone, and the gentle 
light of one who walketh in her own brightness, may break upon the 
gloom; and IT may behold thee, yet once again, springing out like a 
phantom of the spirit, from the darkness of memory. Good night to 
Taglioni! W. 

—_—— 


REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN. 


Badajoz was laid siege to for the second time on the 30th of May | 


J€11; on that day the investment of the town on the left Bank of the 
Guadiana was completed, as was also that of the fort of San Christoval 
on the right bank; and the trenches before hoth were opened that night. 

This was wy first seige, and the novelty of the thing compensated me 
insome degree for the sleepless nights { used to pass at its commence- 
ment; but habit soon reconciled me, and I could sleep soundly in a bat- 
tery for a couple of hours ata time. Nothing astonished me so much as 
the noise made by the engineers; I expected that their loud talking 
would bring the enemy’s attention towarcs the sound of our pick-axes, 
and that all the cannon in the town would be turned against us, and in 
short T thought every moment woald be my last. I scarcely yentared 
to breathe anti! we had completed a respectable first parallel, and when 
it was fairly finished, just as morning began to dawa, I felt inexpressibly 
relieved. The seveuth division was equaliy fortunate before San 
Christoval. 

As soon as the enemy had a distinct view of what we had been doing, 
he opened a battery or two aguinst us with, however, but little effect, and 
[began to thinka siege was not that tremendons thing [had been taught 
to expect; but at this moment athirty-two pound shot passed through a 
mound of earth in front of that part of the parallel in which I was stand- 
ing, (whieh was but imperfectly finished,) and taking two poor fellows 
ot the SSrd (who were carrving a hand-barrow) across their bellies, cut 
themin two, and whirled their remnants through the air. Thad never 


before so close a view of the execution a round shot was capable of 
| performing, and it was of essential service to ine during this and my 


other sieges. It was full a week afterwards before I heid myself as up- 
right as before. . 

On the 2nd of June, our batteries opened against the Castle and San 
Chustoval; the communication between the latter and Badajoz was 


| covered by a tte du pont, that protected the Roman bridge, which ter-| 


minates at the Flwas gate. Our fire on the leit bank commenced with 
a good deal of brillianey, but the brass guns were inadequate to the task 


they had to perform, and aiter being a short time at work, became so} “ 


hot as to be useless. ‘The artillery men were occupied for several hours 
throwing buckets of water over their barrels, in order the sooner to ren- 
der them fit for work. The cannon of the enemy were, it is true, of the 
same description, but their train was more numerous: and besides they 


tsi. How the nightingale will | 


} nevei liked tov neara view ot it. We were on thisnight kept tolerably 
Musy TAY oa thoee t= fell amonest us: one, howeve r, took us by 
| surprise, and bevore we could escape, fel! in the middle of ite wenck ; 
| every one nade tie best of his way te the nearest traverse, and the con 
fusion was much encreased by some ot the sappers passing at the mo- 
; ment with a percel of gabions on their backs, Colonel Trench of the 
| 74th, in getting away, ran against one of those men, and not only threw 
| him down, but fell headlong over him, and sticking fast in one of the 
| gabions, was unable to move. As svon as the shell exploded, we all 
| sallied forth from our respective nooks, and relieved Colonel Trench 
| from his awkward position. ‘* Well,” said Colonel King of the 5th, “i 
| often saw a galion in atrench, but this is tne first time L ever saw a Trench 
| ina gahion.” Considering the time and place, the pun was not a bad 
| one, and made us all laugh heartily, in which Colonel Trench good-hu 
mouredly joined. 
| Not long atter this, a round shot carried away the arm of a soldier o! 
the 94th. Doctor O’Reily, of my corps, happening to be the neares: 
| medical man, was awoke cut of a sound sleep by his orderly serjeant 
| and having examined the stump, amputated the fractured part. O’Reils 
| was one of the most eccentric, and at the same time one of the pleasant 
est fellows in the world. He delighted in saying extraordinary things 
in extraordinary places, and it was amusing to those who knew bim well 
| to see his coun‘enance, after saying something out of the common wa} 
| before a stranger. In the present instance, after having wrapt his boat 
| cloak about him. and settled himself in the same position he had been is) 
before he performed the operation on the 94th man, he, with the most 
profound gravity of manner, asked the serjeant if he recollected the 
state in which be had found him? “Indeed, Sir,” replied the orderly, 
with a broad grin, “ your honour was fast asleep, snorin mighty loud. 
‘‘ Well then, Sir. if you return here in five minutes, in all human proba 
bility you will tind me in precisely the same situation,” and he imme 
diately fell asleep, or feigned to do so. 
} Onthe evening of the 5th, Iwas sent in advance with a covering par 
ty of forty men; we were placed some distance in front of the works, 
and as usual received directions to beware of a surprise. Our batteries 
were all armed, and a sortie from the garrison was not improbable; the 
night was unusually dark, and except an occasional shell trom our mor- 
tars. the striking of the clocks in the town, or the challenge of the 
| French sentinels along the battlements of the castle, every thing was 
sti 
| 








i. 

A man of a fanciful disposition, or indeed of an ordinary way of. 
| thinking, is seldom placed in a situation more likely to cause him to 
| give free scope to his imagination, than when lying betore an enemy on 
| a dark night; every sound, the very rustling of a leaf, gives him cause 
| for speculation; figures will appear, or seem to appear in different 
shapes; sometimes the branch of a tree passes for a tremendons fellow 
with extended aris, and the waving ot a bush is mistaken for a party 
| crouching on their hands and knees. 





| The certainty that several batteries may be opened upon you af 

sight” without “advice” being given of it, or that some hundreds of 
chosen troops may rush upon you with fixed bayonets; is an unpleasant 
idea, and the knowledge that those fellows are paid by the governoe 
according to the way they do their work, tends but little to tranquillize you, 

| or give you aturn for sleep. Excepting both, or either of those things, it 


could, without much trouble, disarm such of their batteries as were not | is not to be wondered at, that a man sbould be a little on what the 
opposed to ours, and thus, by a continual interchange of guns, over-| French eal! the quit vive, and I don’t know how it was, but I could 
power our fire, while we were obliged to work with the same set: this! not divest myseli of the idea that an attack upon our lines was me- 


hey did, and with considerable effect too, and our casualties increased 
in proportion. 

The tonch-holes of several of the cannon melted away, and became 
so large that they were unservice able; others were rendered useless bv 
being phueged up with the enemy’s shot: and by ten o’clock each morn- 
ing, ovr line of batteries presented a very disorganised appearance ; 
sand-bags, gabions, and fascines, knocked here and there ; guns flung off 
their carriages, and carriages beaten down under their guns. The 
boarded platforms of the batteries, damp with the biood of our artillery- 
men, or the headless trunks of our devoted engineers, bore testimony to 
the murderous fire opposed to us, but nevertheless every thing went on 
wit), alacrity and spirit; the damage done to the embrasures was speedily 
rey Aired, and many a fine fellow lost bis life endeavouring to vie with 


| ditated. I cast a look at my men as they lay on the ground, and 
| saw that each held his firelock in his grasp. and was as he should be; 
| half an hour passed away in this manner, but no sound gave warning 
| that my suspicions were well founded. The noise of the workmen 
}in the trenches lessened by degrees, and as the hour of midnight ap- 
proached, there was, comparatively speaking, a death-like silence 
[ went forward a short distance, but it was a skort distance, for in truth 
—to say the least of it—I was a little “‘hipped™ leven wished the ene 
my would throw a shot or two against our works to give a fillip to my 
thoughts. Heavens! how I envied the soldiers, who slept like so much 
tops, and snored at least as loud as Dennis Balruddery, when he azole 
the congregation of Parson : Snufflebags.—I wemitforward again, but bad 
not preceeded more than abayt one hundred pates when I heard voices 
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whispering in imy front, and upon observing more minutely in the direc- 
tion trom whence the sounds proceeded, I saw distincily two men. The 
uniferm of one was dark; the other wore a large cloak, and I could hea: 
his sabre clanking by his side as he approached me 

At the instant, [ do not know what sum I would have considered too 
great to have purchased my ransom, and placed me once more at the 
head of my men. [I need scarcely say that I regreited the step a had 
taken, but it wastoo late. The figures continued to advance towards 
the spot where I was croached, and were already within a few paces ot 
ne: I did not know what to do, I dreaded remaining stationary, and I 
was ashamed to run away,—there was not a moment to be lost, and | 
inade up my mind to sell ny life dearly. I sprang up with my drawn 
sabre in my tuand, and called out as loud as [ was able, (and it was but 
a so-so-effort,) ‘* Who goes there?”—My delight was great to Tind in 
place of two Frenchmen, (the advance, as [ expected of several han- 
dred,) Capt. Patten, of the Engineers, attended by a sergeant of his 
corps; he held a dark lantern under his cloak, and told me he had been 
on his way to reconnoitre the breach in the castle-wall, but that he 
thought it as well to return to the first covering party he should meet 
with, in order to geta file of men which he proposed taking with him 
to within a short distance of the breach. I was just then in that frame 
of mind, from my own little adventure, to approve highly of his cau- 
tion, and I gave iim a couple of what our fellows (the Connaught Ran- | 
gers) used to call, lads that wern’t easy, or, to speak ithout a metaphor, | 
iwo fellows ihat would walk into the mouth of a cannon if they were | 
nid to do it. 

Previous to this [had passed an uneasy night, but I was now filled 
with much anxiety for the fate of Capt. Patten, and my own two men. 
"They had left me about a quarter of an hour, when a tew musket-shots 
from the bastion nearest the breach, announced that the recennoissance 
had not been made unnoticed by the evemy; and shorily after, the re- 
turn of my soldiers confirmed the fact. 

It appeared, (hat upon arriving within pisto!-shot of the wall, Capt. 
Patten motioned to the men to lie down, while he crept ferward to the 
breach; he had succeeded in ascertaining its state, and was about to re- 
turn to the soldier when some inequality in the ground caused him to 
stumble a little, and the noise attracted the notice of the nearest sen- 
tinel, whose fire gave the alarm to the others,—one of those shots struck 
Capt. Patten in the back, a litde below the shoulder, and he survived its 
effects but afew hours. Thus fell a fine young man, an ornament to 
that branch of the service to which he belonged, anda branch, which ia 
point of men of highly cultivated scient'fic information, as weil 
the most chivalrous bravery, may chall)nge the world to show 
superior. 

The fire against the castle was continued on the following day, the 
6th, with mach effect, andthe batteries in front of San Christoval had | 
not only overcome the fire of that outwork, but towards mid-day the 
breach was judged assailable. At nine o’elock at night, one bundred | 
men of the 7th division, commanded hy Major Maciniosh, of the 85th | 
regiment, advanced to the assault; the forlorn-hope, consisting oft six 
volunteers, and ledon by Ensiga Joseph Dyas of the Slot regiment, | 


who solicited this honour, headed the ettack. 





as 


its 











The troops ndvanced with much order, aithough opposed toa heavy 
fire. Arrived upon the glaristhey speedily descended the diich. and the 
forlorn hope, aceompaaied by an oflicer of engineers, pressed un to the 
breach. ‘They had searcely arrived at its foot, when the officer of en- 
gineers was mortally wounded, and Ea@ign Dyas wes in consequence | 
the only person to direct the men at the breach; forthe main body, in- 
cluding the commanding officer, attempted to mount what appeared to 
them to be the breach. but which in reality was nothing more than an 
embrazure which had been a good deal injured by the fire of our batte- 
ries. Some of. the foremost {in planting ladders against its 
rugged face, but their eforts were baled by the exc 


ertions of the French | 
engineers, who, i ire of grape ans musketry, con-| 
ivived {o clear awey the rubbish from the base of the wall: and the lad- 
ders were in consequence not of a sufficient length to enable the men 
to make a fodgment. A quarter of an hour hadnow elapsed, during | 
which time several fruitl-ss attempts had been made to enter the forts, 
ind Major Macintos). with his few remaining men, succeeded with dif: 
fieulty in reaching their own lines, which they had left hut a short time 
before with fectings of a very different deserintion. None of the party 
could give any account of Lasign Dyas—indeed, how could they? to 


succeed 








notwithstanding our 








the storming party had never seen the forlarn-hepe, from the moment | 
hey descended the diten! Asis common ia such cases, there were |‘ 
many who said they believed that he, odividually, wae tee last Evi 





roan inthe ditch, and i{ wasa generally received opinion that Dyas } 
allen. Major Macintosh, i company with a few friends, was sitting in | 
his tent talking overthe faijure of the atlack, and regretting amonest | 
sthers, the loss of this officer, whea ‘o bis amazement he entered the 
tent, not only alive, but anhart. Tis brave young man, after havi: g 
Jost the greater part of his men, an’ finding himself unsupported by ¢ 
‘terming party, at length quitted the ditch,but not until he heard the e: ¢ 
my entering it by the sally-port. 

Notwithstanding that we had occupation sufficient within our lines to 
employ men of ordinary minds, still our fellows—or, as they familiarly 
called themselves, “the hoys,”’-—fonnd leisure to stroll a little beyond | 
the limits allowed to the soldiers for their recreation. Perhaps in the | 
whole British army,or in the army of any other nation, there were not 
aset of * boys” who knew better than ours did, how to find out wiieh | 
way the land lay; to see what ‘was going,” or to take share of it, whe- 
ther it vas freely offered to them or attempted to be withheld; their 
name too, * T've Rangers,” implied—or they took it in that sense, | be- | 
lieveetheir risht to make litle excursions, which, perhaps, another 
corps would not thins of; ardas they never hada turn for desertion, 
they were not as closely watched as might be necessary with other men, 
ind their officers were never uneasy about them, because they were 
aware they knew how to take care of themselves. 

Under all those circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
ecuntry about our camp became a spot of some interest to the “ hovs.” 
Lord Wellington might, and no doubt did reconnoitre Badajoz well, but 
not one whit better than the aforesaid gentlemen did the neighbouring 
country, | 

Not far from the river's edge, and distant about half a league from our 
lines, stood a snug cottage, at the rear of which was a plantation of 
olives, and at one side, under the brow of a little hillock, might be seen | 
ten ora dozen bee-hives. Our fellows having tasted some of the bitters | 
of a siege, were resolved to have atrial of the siects, and this congre- | 
gation of hives, carried by a coup-de-main, appeared in their eyes a set-off | 
against the stow process of an operation such as they were engaged in. | 
An attack was immediately resolved on, and as immediately put into! 
execution; one of a party of three, @ nate boy, volunteered his services, | 
mo: only toreconnoitre the cottage, but to tale a hive off by way of | 
sasiple, thatis, if such was found to be practicable; the other two lay at | 
hand, and were ready to actas circumstances might require. A fellow | 

amed Roger Gafney was the individual who distinguished himself on} 
his ocsasion; he passed by the rear of the cottage, rendering the cau- | 
tion of the Spaniard of no ayail by this lank movement; and taking up | 
one of the hives, rammed it into @ sack, which he had borrowed for the 
occasion from his captain’s batman. Success had crowned his efforts | 
thus far, and he was carrying off his prize, when upon tarning round the | 
clamp of olive trees, he encoyntered some officers in their undress. who | 
were coursing. ‘“Viallo! what have you inthe sack ?” said one of them. | 
Roger, ata glance, saw the awkward situation in which he was placed, | 
and that nothing but stratagem could save him. Not in the least abash- 
ed, he replied to the question with the same freedom it had been put; 
thinking, or seeming to think; that those by whom he was addressed, 
were, like himself, on the look-out. “ What have I, is it ?}—a bee-hive!” 
“A bee-hive! where did you get it?” ‘ You mane to say where ¢id I 
find it; why then, erick, | found it where it wasn’t lost, and if it’s honcy 
yees are after, don’! be standing here talking to me, but make haste, or! 
by my sowd they'll wot lave yees a taste, at all, at all.” 
were the rajfid interrogatories put to Roger. “Why. over there fore-| 
‘nents* you,” replied he. pointing to a grove of trees in the very opposite | 
direction of the plage where the hives stood. Away galloped the ofi- 
cersto detect the delinquents, and away sontennead Roger, lightening | 
himself of his log, which he was reluctantly obliged to leave behind | 
him; and it is scarcelwieessary to say, that ‘on the return of the disap- | 
pointed officers, they ot find Roger Gafney waiting ta receive them. 
Upon his return to his companions, he was asked w hy he left the hive | 


i] 


To | 


* 


* Oppesite. 


| same invincible heroes that had conquered on the fields of Mareago and 


jral,” said D 


} not fail.” 


‘ 


behind him, “* Why then sure,” said he, “ { thought it better to lose the 
honey, and save my bacon!" 

On the 7th, 8th, and 9th, the fire against San Christoval was continued 
with increased vigour, and on the latter day it was resolved that the at- 
tack of it should be a second time made that night. A superior number 
of troops to those which failed on the 6th, but still inferior to the garri- 
son of the fort, were selected forthe attack, and the command given to 
Major Mac Geechy, an English officer in the service of Portugal, who 
volunteered this duty,—Dyas again leading the forlorn-hope. As before, 
the troops advanced under the fire of every gun that could be brought 
to bear upon them, and with much spirit descended the ditch. A little 
disorder amongst the men who carried the ladders, caused some delay, 
but the detachment pressed on to the breach without waiting for the 
re-organization ef the ladder-men. ‘The soldiers posted on the glacis, 
by their determined fire, notwithstanding their exposed situation, torced 
the enemy to waver, and if ever there was a chance of success, it was at 
this moment. Dyas andhis companions did as muchas men could do, 
but in vain. ‘Their efforts were heroic, though unavailing; the spot 
was strewed with the dead and dying—the breach was covered with 
Frenchmen, and the glacis and ditch covered with our dead and disa- 
bled soldiers. Major Mac Geechy ie!l, pierced with bullets and almost 
all the party shared his fate. Ensign Dyas was struck by a pellet®* in the 
forehead, and fell upon his face. but undismayed by this, he sprang up 
and railied his few remaining followers, but in vain. ‘This heroic intre- 
pidity deserved a better fate, but his efforts were paralyzed by the obsta- 
cles before him, and Dyas was at !engih reluctantly obliged to abandon 


though unsuccessfully staked his life. As before, he was the last to 
leave the ditch, and with much difficulty reached our lines: bis mode ot 
escape Was as curious asit was novel. One of the ladders that could 
not be placed upright, still hung from the glacis on the palisadoes; this 
he sprans up, and in an instant he was upon the glacis, where he flung 
himself upon his face. ‘The Frenchmen upon the walis seeing him fail 
at the moment of their fire, shouted out, ‘Id est tué, en voila le der- 
nicr !”’ 

Dyas, perfectly collected, saw that his only chance of escape was by 
remaining quict for a short time. which he did, and then seizing a ta- 
vourable moment when the garrison were thrown off their guard by 
the silence that prevailed, he jumped up, and reached our batteries in 
safety; he and nineteen privates were all that escaped out of tio hun 
dred, which was the origina! strength of the storming party and forlorn- 
hepe. 

"The failure of these two attacks led to many remerks, not only in our 
own army, but also in that of the enemy. It was our first attempt in 
the Peninsula to storm a place, and its success or failure was, without 
doubt, a matter that in a great measure involved the character, not only 
of the soldiers engaged, but of the two armies generally,—it was in fact 
anational concern. 
ble, success was sure to follow; but the French thought differently, and 


. - . ' ! 
i which preceded this unfortunate event, they considered themselves the 


i 
Austerlitz; and this litle affair set them quite at ease with themselves 
This isa dangerous idea (o jet a Frenchman get hold of, for though na- 
turally brave, they are, as a nation, or even individually, the most gas- 
conading race on earth—the Yankees alwaysexcepted; 1 shall therefore 
enter a little into the causes of this reverse. 

The evening upon which the frst assault was made, (the 6th of June, ) 
the storming party consisted of but one hundred men, while the garri- 
son of the fort amounted to one lnndred and fitty ! 
ofsix chosen men, (and accompanied by an officer of engineers, whose 
name f forget. and who was orta!!y wounded while he was in conver- 
sation with Dyas.) led the advance. The situation of the fort; the 


rhe 
bastions that 


had been disabled by our fire, as also the breach, were 


| well known to both those cilicers; but the remainder of the party, in- 
cluding the Commar 





were ignorant upon points of such vital importance. 


The consequence 
was fatal. 


The handful of ren that formed the forlorn-hope, (led on by 
their brave young commander,) jamped into tle ditch, aad proceed “d 
along the curtain to the breach, bat unfortunately the remainder of the 
narty allowed themselves to be occupied before a dismantled bastion, 
which they mistook for the real breach. The ladders were lowered 
into the ditch and raised against this part of the wall: end while the 
oldiers wei 
almost to a man. 
t where his companions had been so 
uselessly, yet futally employed, found it occupied only by the dead and 
wounded. 
Thus far 


{ was evident that the attack had failed, but it was also 
proved that th 


1e failure was owing to the misconception which the troops 
hed of the veal breach, leeause that portion of the storming party that 
had the ladders stopped short at a place where they should not. Dyas, 

ugh Viltle eequainted with engineering, or not even having had a 





alt} 
trial of the ladders which were but twelve fect long, at once pronounced 


g 
the breach impracticable. IIe was immediately ordered to the tent of 








Gen. Houston, who directed the operations on the right bank of the 
Guadiana, and there he was closely questioned in the presence of the 
chiet engineer, (T believe it was Colonel Squires:) in answer to a ques- 


lion put to him respecting che depth of the ditch, he said that he con- 
ceived it to welve feet, and he, one of the most active men in the 
army, judged of its depth from the great shock he felt when he jumped 
down. Ele not cred'ted: and the Engineer smiling, said, ‘Tha 
ecriain allowanees should be made for young beginners;” this was teo 
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Our fellows knew that if the thing was practica- | 


Dyas at the head | 








| 
| 
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| 
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| notwithstanding the defeats they had sustained in the different affairs | Hibernian. 
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IT hi 


g-oflicer, (Major Macintosh,) it would appear | 


aovets, und wasaith his regiment, the loth Phu 
» endeavouring to piace them upright, they were cut off 
Dyas finding himself unsupported, ran back from the | 
{! breach, and having reached thes 


ESS 





the glacis, glad to rid themselves of their load, flung the ladders into the 
ditch, insteadof sliding them between the palisadoes; they fell across 
them, and so stack fast, and being made of heavy green wood, it was 
next to impossible to more, much less place them upright against the 
breach, and almost all the storming party were massacred in the at. 
tempt. , 

Placed in a situation so frightfui, it required a man of the most deter. 
mined character to continue the attack. Every officer of the detach. 
ment had fallen, Major Mac Geechy one of the first; and at this mo 
ment, Dyas and about five-and-twenty men were all that remained of the 
20. Undismayed by these circumstances, the soldiers persevered, and 
Dyas, although wounded and bleeding, succeeded in diseriangling one 
ladder, and placing it against what was considered to be the breach, i: 
was speedily mounted, bet upon arriving at the top of the ladder, instead 
of the breach, it was found to be a stone aall that bad been constructed ip 
the night, and which completely cut off all communication between the 
diteh and the bastion, so that when the men reached t! e top of this wall, 
they were, in effect, as far from the breach as if they bad been in their 
own katterics. 

From this faithful detail it is evident that the soldiers did as much as 
possible to ensure success, and that the failure was owing to a combina- 
tion of untoward circumstances over which the troops had no controul. 
Nineteen men were all that escaped. 

On the night of the dthof June, (the one previous to the second as- 
sault,) Ensige Dyas being on Duty in the trenches, an order arrived to 


send an officer and fifteen men toa hollow spot in front of our lines be 
an enterprise; on the issae of which he had a second time chivalrously, | 


tween San Curistoval and the téte du pont, close to the Roman bridge, 
whieh communicated with the Elvas cate. TL know not how it happen- 
ed, but Dyas was selected for this arduous duty. ‘The object of this 
movement was for the purpose ot observing if any and what communi- 
cation or reinforcement would be sent to the fort. The detachment was 
to be recalied before day. 

The night was unusuaily still, and every sound was cistinetly heard, 
but nothing could be ascertained except that one piece of ordnance (a 
howitzer, I believe,) had passed over to the tort. Day at last began to 
dawn, yet no order had been received for the withdrawal of the party 
so stationed; their situation was most critical—wituin point blank shot 
of the fort in their rear. Dyas ordered bis men to lie flat on their faces, 


| thouch he every moment expected his situation would be discovered, 


and a rush made at him; nevertheless, unintimi ated by his perilous 
posture, he disnatehed a trusty man to the trenches, with orders to 
make known to the officer commanding the information he had been 
enabled to collect. and to know what was to ve the final duty of the 
party. x 

“Now, mind,” said Dyas, “if weare to be recalled, do you raise your 
cap on your firelock above the battery No. 1: if we are to remain, yeu 
know what your dutyis.” “ By J——, and plese your Honour, Fdo; and 
ecall or no recall, Ui be Lack with you in five minutes dead or alive,” 
replied the poor fellow, who, Lreed not acd, (after his speech,) was 

** Do as you are ordered, Sir,” said Dyas, ‘we lave not a 
moment to lose.” 

A (ew minutes, (along time under such cirermstances) only el 
before the signal agreed upen was made; and Dyas ing a few 
words to his men, told them their satety depended on their adheri 
strictly to his directions. He then started them singly to different parts 
if the lines, and singularas it may eppear, although it was now clear 
deylight. not one man was hit. What a fine fellow atthe head ofa regi 
ment would this Dyzs be. 

It may. perhaps. be asked by 
what became ot Ensign Dyas, and they no «cs 
young man he was to gain promotion i 
not the case, althouch he was duly recom: 
This was no doubt an oversight, as it afte 
sequences have been of maternal injury to ins 
s officer, like most brave men, was t 
the ‘ 


an 


address 





Tby persons unacqnainted with these detail 

abt will say what a lucky 
short atime; but such we 
ended hy Lord Wellington 
Is oppeared, but the cor 
ign, now Captain Dyas 
modest to press his claim 
and after baving served through {ire of the Peninsular wai 

ane afterwards at the memorable battle or Waterloo, be, in the year 
{820—ten years after his rallant conduct—was, by a mere chenec, promot: 
ed to a company, in consequence of the represensation of Colonel 
Gurwood (another, but more lucky, torlorn-hope man) to Sir Henry 
Torrens. 


Colonel Gurweod 


are 


was a perfect stranger (except by character) t 

sars, at Hampton Court 
where sir Heary Torrens inspected the -4st regiment. Colonel Por 
ouby and Lord Wiltshire, (not one of aiian D: Iso ji 
terested themse!ves in his behalf; ard sinmedi: tely on Sir Henry Tor 
rens arriving in London, he overhauled the documents conneeted will 
the affair of San Christoval, and finding all that had been reported to 
him to be perfectly correct, he drew the attention of his Royal Highne 
the Duke of York to the claims of Lieut. Dy: 

His Roval Highness, with that consideration for which he waé re- 
markable, immediately caused Lieut. Dyas to be Gazetted to a company 
in the Ist Ceylon regiment. 

Capt. Dyas iost no time in waiting upon Sir Henry Torrens and hi 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. "Che Duke received him with bi 
accustomed affability, and after regretting thet his promotion had been 
so long overlooked, asked him what leave ef absence he would require 
before he joined his regiment. Capt. Dyas said, “Six months, it hi 
Royal Highness did mot think it too long.” ‘ Perhaps,” replied the 
Duke, “you woul@prefer two years.” Capt. Dyas was overpowered by 
this considerate condescension on the part of the Duke. and after having 


had crers 





a a ile 


| thanked him, took a respectinl leave: but the number of campaigns he 


much for Dyas, but the brave fellow modestly observed, that he consi- | 


dered the estimate he had made of the depth of the diteh to be telerably 


correct—and from this moment he made up his mind to head the next ctlack. 


When the breach was again deemed practicable on the 9th, three days | 
afler the first attack and failure, Ensign Dyas waited upon Gen. Hous- | 


ton, and requested his leave once more to lead the advance. ‘The Gene- 
ral, said ‘No, you have already done cnough, and it would be unfair 
that you should again bear the brunt of this business.” “ Why, Gene- 
here seem to be some doubts of the practicability of 
this business on the last nicht of our attack: and, although I myself 
don't think that the breach is ercn now practicable, t request you will 
allaw me to lead the party.” The General still refused, when Dyas 
thus addressed him, “Gen. Houston, I hope you will net refuse ny re- 


arg eee] 
Vas, iu 


quest, because 1 em determined, if you order the fort to be stormed | 


forty times, fo lead the advance so Jong as I have life.” 


The General, 
fully appreciating the earnestness of this brave and high-minded young 
man, at length acquiesced; and Major Mac Geechy having volunteered 
to command the storming party, he and Dyas made the necessary ar- 
rangements to reconnoitre the fort that evening. 

They made a detour by the edge of the river, and succeeded in reach- 
ing unperceived to within a short distance of the fort. Under cover of 
some reeds, they carefully examined the breach, which, to Major Mac 
Geechy, appeared a practicable one, but Dyas, better informed trom ex- 
perience, combated all the argument of his companions, and desired him 
to wate! attentively the effect of the wext salvo from our batteries; he 
did so, end appeared satisfied with the result, * Because the wall,” he re- 
marked to Dyas, “gave way very freely.” ‘ Yes,” replied Dyas, “but 
did you observe how the stones fell instead of rolling; rely on itif there 
was any rubbish «bout the base or face of it, the stones would roll and 
The observation was not lost on Major Mac Geechy, but it 


| having heen decided that the attack was to be made that night, both the 


leader of the forlorn-hope and the commander of the storming party at 
once nade up their minds for the trial. 

At ten o'clock at night, 200 men moved forward to the assault, Dyas 
leadins te advance. Ife made a circuit until he « m+ exactly opposite 
to the breach instead of enterine the ditch as . ef +re: a sheep-path, 
which he remembered isi the evening while he anv M jor Mac Geechy 


“ Who ? where?” } ™ade their observations, served to guide them to the part of the glacis 


infront of the breach Arrived at this spot, the ¢: tachment descended 
the ditch, and found themselves at the foot of the breach; but here an 
unlooked-for event stopped their further progress, end would have been 
in itself sufficient to have caused the failure of th: attack. The ladders 
were entrusted to a party composed of a foreign corps in our pay, called 
‘the Chasseurs Britanniques;” these men, the moment they rea¢hed 





* A smal! bullet. larger than a swan drop: four o° them were inclos- 
ed ina piece of wood, three inches long, and at th» top was placed the 
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had served in. had materially injured his health, and he was obliged to 
retire on the half-pay of his compary. 
—~g>-——- 
THE RUINED MERCHANT. 
‘yom ihe Diary of alate Londen Pliysician.—{ Concluded. | 

lor some hours after he had received an oficial notification of th 
event, he seemed completely stunned. He did not utter asyllable, whe: 
first informed of it; but hisface assumed a ghastly paleness. Hle walked 
to and tro about the room—now pausing—then hurrving on—then pau 
ing again, striking his hands on his forehead, and exclaiming with an ab 
straeted and incredulous air—* A bankrupt! a bankrupt! #lenry Dud 
leigh abenkrupt?) What are they saying on Change !"—In suhseqentls 
describing to me his feelings at this period, he said he felt as though he 
had * fallen into his grave for an hour or two, and come ont again cold 
and stupified.” 

While he was in this state of mind, his daughter entered the room, wan 
and trembling with agitation. 

“Mv dear litle Jove, what's wrong?) What's wrong, eh?) What ha 
dashed you, my sweet flower. eb?” said he, folding her in his arms, and 
hugging her to his breast. He led hertoaseat. and placed her on his 
knee. He passed his hand over her cold forehead. * What have you 
been about to-day, Agnes? You've forgotten to dress your hair to-day, 
taking her raven tresses in his fingers; * Come, these must be curled 
They are ali damp. love! What makes you ery?’ 

‘My deor, dear. dear darling father!’ sobbed the ogonized girl, al 
most choked with her emotions—ciesping ber arms convulsively roun 
his neck, “Llove you dearer—a thousand times—than [ ever loved you 
in my life !” 

« My sweet love !” he exclaimed. bursting into tears. Neitherof them 
spoke for several minutes. 

“You are young, Agnes, and mav be happy—l 
old tree, whose roots are rotten! The Ilests have beaten me down, my 
darling!’ the clung closer to him, but spoke not. * Agnes, will vou 
stay with me, now that Lam made a—a beggar? Will yeu? Lean for 
you yet—but that’s all!’ said he, staring vacantly at her. After a pans 
he suddenly released her from his knee, rose irom his seat, and walked 
hurriedly about the room. 

“ Agnes, love! Why, is it true—is it really rrve that Pm mede a Lan! 
rupt of, after all?) And isitcome to that?” He resumed his 
vered his face with his hands, and wept like achild. “Tis for yom, my 
darling—for my family—my children, that I grieve! What is to become 
of you?” Again he parsed. “Well! it cannot be helped—it is mor 
my misfortune than my fault! God knows, I've tried to pay my way @ 
I went on—and—and—po, no! it doesn’t fullow that every man iz a cu 
lain that’s a bankrupt!” 

‘*No, no, no, father!’ replied his danghter, sgain flinging her arms 
round his neck, and kissing him with passionate fondness, * Your bonou! 
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musket-bail. Upon being discharged the wood brrst, and this shrapnel | is un‘ouched—it is” — 


in miniature did considerable execution 
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Ave, love-but to make the world think so— There's tle rub ' 
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F_peen said on Change to-day, Agnes? 
oul!” 

a . “Come, father, be calm! We shall yet be happy and quiet, 
after this little breeze has biowa over! Oh yes, yes, father! We wil 
remove to a nice little comicrtable Louse, and live among ourselves |” 

« But, Agnes, can you do ail this? Can you make up your wind to live 
in a lower rank—to—to—to be, in a manner, your own servaut 2” 

“Yes, God knows, Lean! Father, Pd rather be your servant girl, than | 
wife of the king!’ replied the poor girl, with enthusiasin. 

“Oh, my danghter!—Come, come let us go into the next room, and 
do you play me ouny old favourite— O Nanay, wilt thau cung wet’ ame.’ 
You'll feelit, Agnes!” He led wee jute the adjoiaiag room, and set ber 
down at the imstrament, and stood by her side. 

“\WVe must not part wit this piano, my jove,—must we i”? sai ihe, 
putting his arms round her neck; well tiy and have it saved from the 
wreek of our iurnitave!” Sue commenced playing the ti ye had ve: | 
quested, and weat through it. 

“Sing, love—sing!” said her father. “Llove the words as m ich as 
the music! Would you cheat me, you hitie rogue?” 
no reply, but went on playing, very wregularly however. 

“Come! you must sing, Agues.” 

“PE can’t!” she murmured” “My heart is breaking! My—my— 
bro—” and feli fainting iato the arms of her iather. [le rang instantly 
for assistance. La carrying Ger from the music stool | 
letter dropped from her bosom. Mr. Dudleigh hastily picked it up, and 
saw that the direction was iu the handweiiing of his sve, and buve the 
“Wapping” post-inark, ‘Phe stanaing conteats were as follow:—"* My 
dear, dear, dear Agues, farewell! it may be for ever! LT fy irom my 
eouatey! Woaile you are readin: Giis note, fan on my way to Ameri- 
ca. Do not call ine cruel, iny sweet sister, (or my heart is broken! bro- 
ken! Yesterday, near Oatord, i (ought with aman who dared to insult 
me about our tamily troubles. {ain afraid—tiod torzive me--that Phave 
killed bia! Agnes, Agaas, th y0d-hounds are atter me! Evea were 
they not, fcou!d aot bear to took o1 my pour father, whom [have help- 
ed to ruin, uader the encourage nent of one Why might have bred me 
better! T canaot stay in 2neian |, for Phave lost my station in society ; 
I owe thousande f can never repay; besides--Agnes. Agnes! the bloud- 
hounds are after me! PE scarce know whet dam saying! Break all thts 
to my father--my wretched father—as graduaily as you can. Do uot let 
him know of it tor a forte‘ght, at least. May God be your friend, my 
dovy Agne Pray for ine! pray for me, my daling Agnes, yes, for me, 
your wretched, guilty, heart-broken brother. HH. D.” 

“+ Ab! he might have done worse! be mizikt have done worse,” ex- | 
claimed the stupilied fathe ‘Well, L must think a! it!” and he | 
calinly folded up toe fetter to put it into hes pocketbook, when his daugh- 
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ter’s eye caught sight of it. forshe bad recovered from her swoon while 
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he was reading it; and with a faint sarick, and a frantic effortto snatel | 
ittrom him, «he tell back, and swooned aguin. Even all this did rot | 
rouse Mir. Dudieigh. te sat stil, gazing on his daughter with a vacant 
stare, aad did not make the slightest effort to assist her recovery. Twas 


summoned in to atleau lier, fur she was so ill, that they carried her up 
to bed. 

Poor girl, Poor Agnes Dudleigh! already had coysuuytion marked her 
forhisown! The reate* may poss bly recollect, thatina previous part | 
of this narrative, Miss Sudleigh was represented to be affianced to a) 
young nobleman. [ need hardly, | suppose, iniorm him that the “affair” | 

| 
' 


us soon as ever Lord —= heard of h 
Yo do him justice, he vehaved in the business with perfect politeness 
and condescension; wrote to her ‘rom [t aly, carefully returning her ali 
her letters; spoke of aer admira!'e qualities 


was “all off.” heard fallen fortunes. | 





in the handsomest strain: 
and, in choice aud teeling languace, regretted the altered state of bis at 
iectionus, and that the “fates bad ordained their separation.” A few 
moatas aflerwards, the estranged couple met casually in [fyde Park, and 
Lord -—— possed Miss Dudleigh with a strange stare of irrecognition, | 
that suowed the advances be bed made in the command of manner! She 
had beeo really attached to him, Jor he was a young man of handsome | 


e x. . ‘ " | 
appearance, and elegant, Waning manners. The only things he wanted | 1 


were ahead anda heart! This circumstance, added to the perpetual 


harassment of domestic sorrows, had completely undermined ler delicate 











! 
constitation; and ber brother’s eonduct prostrated the few remaining | 
energies that were lett her. | 

But Mrs. Dudieigh has lately slipped our observation. T have liitle | 
more to say about her. Aware that her own infamous concuet had con- | 
tuced to her husband's ruin, she had resigned herself to the incessan? 
ishings of remorse, and was wasting away daily. Mer excesses had 
nz bevore sapped her constitution; and she was now little else than a 

Walking skeleton. She sate mopiog in her bedroom for hours toget! 
thing title or no notice of what happened about her, and manifesting no 

bit si in tie. Waen, however, she beard of sons tate—the o 
srson on earth sic veally loved—the intelligence smote her finalls 

down. She never recovered from the stroke. The only words she 


tered, after heavii.e of his departure for America, were “wretched wo- | 
man! gailty mother! [have doue it all!” The sestous illness of her 


daughter ¢ 


poor 


cted her searce at all. She would sit at her bedside, and 






pay her every attention ia her power, but it was rather in the spirit and | dressed, 


manner of a hired nurse than a mother. | 
T’o return, however, tothe “ chief mourner’—Mr. Dudleigh. Th 





contr ved to get appointed solicitor to the commission of bankruptey 
, ‘ ° 2 
sued out against Mr. Dad nd he enhanced the bitterness and ago- | 
























































Luat’s wuat hurts me to my | Dadleigh’s room, where he would rejoin me, and accompany me part of 


my way up to town. I repaired, thereture, to Miss Dudleigh’s chamber. 
She wes sitting up, and dressed in mourning The marble paleness of 
bereven theu beautiful features, was greatly enhanced by contrast with 
the deep biack drapery she wore. She reminded me of the snowdrop 
she had an hour or two before laid on the pall of her mother’s coffin! 


| {Ter beauty was fast withering away under the blighting influence of sor 








row and disease! She reclined in an easy-chair. her head icuning on her 

suuil snowy hand, the iaper fingers of which were half-coucealed be- 

neaii ber dark clustering, uncurled tresses— . 
“Like a white rose, glistening ‘mid evening gioom.’ 

* Tfow did he bear it?” she waispered, with a profound sigh, as soon as 





‘ 
i 
| 
! 


ee _ _ = 

torced atew tea-spoonfu!s into her mouth. They revived her, and 1 
gave her more. Ina word, she rapidly recovered from the state of ut- 
termost exhaustion into which she had fallen; and before I left, she said 
solemnly to me, ** Doctor ——! Ii—1r you have deceived me! If any 
thing dveadiul has really—really——” 

I left, half distracted to think of the impossibility of fulfilling the pro- 
mise [had made her, as well as of acconnting satistactorily for not doing 
so. What couldido! [drove rapidly hoaewards, and requested my 
wife to hurry down immediately to Miss Dudieigh, and pacify her with 
saying that ber father was riding round with me, for the sake of exer 
cise, and that we should come to her together. I then hurried through 
my few professional calls, and repaired to Mr. Dudicigh. ‘To my unut- 








fnadtaken my plave beside her, [told her that he had gone through | terable joy and astonishment, Liound hin up, dressed—for his clothes 
the whoic with more calmness and fortitude than could have been ex- | had been drying all night—and sitting quietly by ihe fire, in company 


ected, 


j 
{ 
t 
altered? 

yes, my love, he is thinner, certainly—” 

“ Ai—his hair is white !—tle is old—he won’ be long behind us!” 


| 


“Thope that now he is freed from the cares and distractions of busi- | 
” 


ness-= 


| 


“Ai !—’'Tis uanatural! He's grown strangely altered within | with the medical man. His ornare exhibiting no traces whateve: 

hese tact few days, Doctor! He never seems to fecl any thing! His | of the accident which had befal 

roubles have stunned his heart, ['m afraid!—Don't you think he lvoks | him—on examining his features—Oh, that eye! that smile’ They told 
, 


cnhim. Bat, alas! on looking close at 


of departed reason !—} was gazing on an idiot! Oh, God, What was 
to become ot Miss Dudleigh ¢ How was [to bring father and daughter 
face to face?’ My knees smote together, while [sate beside him! But it 
must be done, or Miss Dudleigi’s life would be the forfeit! The only 
project I could hit upou for disguising the frightful state of the case, was 


* Poctor, is the grave deep enough for rarer?” enquired the poor | to hint to Miss Dudleigh, it she perecived any thing wild, or unusual in 
cirl, abruptly,~-as if she had not heard me speaking. ‘ Our family has} his demeanour, that he was a little flustered with wine! But whata cir 
been strangely desolated, Doctor—has aot it?—My mother gone; the | eumstance to communicate to the dying girl! Andeven if it succeeded, 
daughter ou her deathbed; the father wreiched, and ruined; the -o1-—) what would ensue on the next morning! Wouid it be safe to leave him 
flown from his country—perhaps dead, or dying!—Bat it has all boeu our} withher? [was perplexed and confounded between ail these paintu! 


own fault—” 
“ You have nothing to accuse yourself of, Miss Dudleigh,” 
She shook her head, and burst into tears. This was the inciancholy vein 


said I. | 


| 
| 


conjectures and difficulties! 
ife put on his bat and great-coat, and we got into my chariot together 
He was pertectly quiet and gentle, conversed ou indifferent subjects, and 


of our conversation, when Mr. Dudieigh made his appearance. in his] spoke of having had ‘a cold bath” last mght, which had done him muc! 


black gloves, and crape-covered hat, holding two letters ia his band. 


good! My heart grew heavier and heavier as we neared the home 


‘Come, Doctor.” said he, rather briskty—* you've a toag walk before | where I was to bring her idiot father to Miss Dudleigh! I feltsick with 


you!—['!l accompany you part of the way, as J have some leticrs to put | agitation, as we descended the carriage-ste; s 


ato the iu vst.’ 

“Oh, don’ttroable yourself about that, Mr. Dadieigh !—Fl put then 
into the post, asl go by” 

* No, no—ihank you—thank you"—he interri 

I sed air, Ithought—* f’y iutle matters to do—and 
elter be starting. Lrose, anc c eave of Miss Dudleizh, 
Her father pat bis arms round her neck, and kissed heer very tondly 
* Keep up your spirits, A 
r you are quite exbansted !"—-He walk 
* Oa, bless your little heart, my love!’—said h 
her, and kissing her more fondly, if possible, 
not be apart long, { dare say!” 

We setoff on our walk towards town ; aud Mr. Dudleigh conversed 


with crest calmness, speaking of his affairs, even in an encoura i tone. 


ipfed me with ratheran 























ly returning to 
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Ati 





At leagth we separated. “ Re 
’s name, and shaking me wa 
Phe next morning, asl sate at breal 
wile, who had one of the morning 


>mbev me kindly to Mrs. ——,” meution- 
by the hand 

king out my daily list, my 
deaty det it fall, 








p 
and looking palely at me, exclaia 








can never te—Mr Dudleigh!"—{ enquired what she meant,—and she 





pointed out the tollowlvg parag 
































ATTEMPTED Suicipe.—Ye lay evening, and elderly gentleman, | 
dressed in deep mourning, was observed walking for some time near the 
water side, a little above Cheisea-Reach, and presently steppedon board 

( ! mito i Viv 
} N tman \ 
minutes, in seizing h ld | 
ti hout—! net til the | 
\ ri spark « tleiy carried fo the pet igs | 
louse by the water-side, where promptand judicious re Were niace 
use of=and with suecess. He is now lying at the ——— public-hou 
bat as there were no papers or card bout him, his nar isat present 
. ‘Che unfortunate gentlem of midd tats 1 eriull 
f advanced years—his hair very grey,—end yeurs u mouruil 
ving on his teft band.’ } 
[rung the bell, ordered a coach, drew on my boots, and | 
walking-dress; andin alittle more than three or tour minutes was hur- } 
ying on my way to the house mentioned in the newspaper. tw n 
nv post-man had the knocker in his hand at the moment ot r 
xe door, and put into my hand a patd letter, which or vt 
long. Good God! it was trom—Mr. Dudleigh. Ita 
| evidence of the insanity which had led him to att ! tt 
as Written in a mostextravagant and inconcracus strain, and ecqualit- 
}me with the writer's tatention tos‘ bid farewellto his troubles th: 
ic.” tended with inior: » me, that [ was lei jesacy in his 
will for £500%—and hoping, that \ t his poor daughter died, * ] woui 
sec her t ifeently buried.” Py the time [had arrived at the hous: 
where he lay, L was almost fainting with agitad id L wes compe 
to waitsome niinutes below, before Leould sndiciently recove: iny selt- 
possession. On entering the bed-room where he lay, Pfound him un 
and fast asleep. ‘There was no appearance t of discom 
posure in the features. TTis hands were clasped closely t ther—and in 
that position he had continued forseveralhours. ‘The medical man who | 
hed been summoned in over-night, sate at lis bed-side, and informed me | 
that bis patieut was ¢ on as well as cot expected, ‘The treat- 
ment he had adopted, had been very judicious and successful; 



































nes !—and see and get into bed as soon as pos- | 


| 
| 
| 





But € was for saine time hap; 
with eag 
enerzy. 


y disnppoiuted. Ee entered het room 
rness, ran up to her and kissed her with his usual affectionate 
She held him in her arms tor some time, exclaiming,—* Ob, 





father, father! How glad Lam to see you!—I[ thought some accident 


{ 


| 
| 


| 


h, surely—surely, my dear, this | 


put on my } being allowed to continue 


home with Dr. ——7?”’ 


Why cia you not teil me that you were going 


had happened to you! 
H My wite and I trembled, and looked at eacl. 


»ther despairingly 


“ Why,” replied her father, sitting down beside her, “‘ yeu see, my 


ards the deur. | love, De —— recommended me a cold bath.” 


“A cold bath at THis time of the year!” exclaimed Miss Dudleigh 
look at me with astonishment. I smiled, with ill-assumed non 
chalance 

“ft is very dangerous at—at—even this season of the year,” I stam- 
mered, for L observed Miss Dudleigh'’s eye fixed on me like aray of 
ignuining. 

*Yos—but they ought to have taken of my clothes first,” said Mr Dad 
leigh, with a shuddering motion. His daughter suddenly laid her hand 
on him, uttered a faint shriek, and fell back inher bedinasweon, The 
dreadful seene of the morning was all acted over again. I think I 

hould have rejoiced to see ber expire on the spot: but, no! Providence 
had allotted her a further space, that she might drain the cup of sorrow 


' 











' 1. 
to the dregs 


Tuesday, With July, i8—. 


tunate Miss Tl 


= * oo . + 


I am still in attendance on poor unfor 

The scenes Lhave to encounter are often an 
guishi ivart-breaking. She lingers on day after day and 
increasing pain'—By the bedside of the dying girl 
sits the figure of an elderly grey-haired man, dressed in neat and simple 
mourning—t raz into vacancy with * lack-lrstre eye’’—and then 








L nit 
Ween ah 








suddenly kissing | nd with childish eagerness, and chattering mere 
ribberish to her! It is her idiot jaiher ! \ - he j roves ati irrecovera- 
fict—but is uniforim!y quiet end inoffensive. We at first intended 
io have sent Lim to a neighbouring private institution for the reception 
of the tasane ; but poor Miss Dudieigh would net beer of it, and threat 


ered to destroy hersell, if her father wes removed. She insisted of bi 

with her. end consented that a proper person 

hould be in constant atendance cu him. She herself could manage 
1 


}hiun she said! and soit proved. He is a mere child in her hands. hh 


ever hie hievous or obstreperous—which is verv sel- 


Ss tnucun to ve mise 














lom— : do but say * bush!” or iift up her trembling finger, or fix 
reye upon lim reproving:y, he is instan cowed, and ran up to hex 
ito “kiss and be friends He often falls down on his knees, when le 
thinks he has offended her, and crics likeachild. She will nottrust bim 
uf of ber sight toy nore than afew moments together—except when he 
(1) with sterdian to resti—-end indeed he shows ag little inclina 

: to Cie nu s stlituti is almost asort of sinecure 

the anxious ¢ \fy. I chieaves herlitdeto do. Le 

i ives Hei | ! does so with requi 
e conte i hie | ho potion of ber real state- 
that she is dvis it she could not suceeed in: ber effort 
graduativ to apy ‘him of the event, which be always turned off with 
a smile of ine ! ity s vives in to bis humour, tells i im—peoor 
irl !-—that s! getting better! He has taken it > his head that she 
tober d to Lord ———, as soon as she recovers, and talks with 


nd Lhad! Souare! Ffeal 


roing ou at his former house in —— 








metimes write 




















ny incident to the judicial proceedings he was eraployed to conduct, by | no doubt. that when next Mr. Dudieigh awoke, lie would fec! iittle if any | me ebequ Px e is a delusion only—es he bas m 
the cruelty and insoieace of his demeanour. He would not allow the | the worse for what he had sutered. All my thouzhis directed to | banker. and few fands hands: and at other ti 1; 
ightest indulgence to the poor bankrupt. whom he was selling out of | Miss Dudleigh; for[ felr sure thatif the intelligence had tonnd its way | shilliag o nee into my hang at leaving—thinking, dou 
house and home; but remorselessly seized on every atom of goods and ; to her, it must have destroyed her. Tran every inch of the distance be- »has siven! culnea 
farnitrre the law allowed him, and put the beart-broken he! i{weenthe two hous and knocked gently at t loor with my kaue! bi y.—-'! idea ot Miss Dudle approach 
yall the inconver ‘e Lis malice could suggest. His e les, that [might not d st servant girl, seeing my if 3 still t nost i and he i 
tirovghont, mean, tyeannical—even diabolical, in its contemptuous dis- | discomnosed appearance, dist ! king | peste 2 M2 preparaliol To-day 
recard of the best feelings o an nature. Mr. Dudleigh’s energies | or making some oth i " mout m ‘ d ihat she w ] r wed 
Were too much exhaisted to admit of remonstrance or resistance. The andin a whisper, k- d how! } Ni vent hoax r, d said Miss D h. faintly, | ! 
only evidence he gave of sm rting ander the man's insolence, was, after | with yon, sir, did not he an alarmed au hand on ouly be quiet a little, and EM be 
enduring an outrageous violation of his domestic privacy—a cruel inter-}  “ Yes—ves’—Lreplie r it fo-mo He | d | i 
ference with the few conveniences o° his dying daughter, and sick wife} “Oh, Ttold Miss so! girl, clasping hand eaverty ¢ t ets of all the hoe ver. that 4 
whea h widen'y touched the attorney’s arm, and in a low broken and breathing freer. it, aud order (WR moateriats. To saw that “ ¢ 
me of voice, saic yr. ——, Dam a poor heart-broken man, andhave | ‘Oh, she has been wneasy : bout his net coming home last night—eli? | some ( ( in the ¢ pe ion of Miss Dudl eve, 
no one toaven ne, or vou would not dare to do this’—and be turned | —Ah—I thou so, this moruing, and that is what has brought me liere | saying wh l—as if some sudd@m scheme bad sucvested itself to 
W in t house and furniture in —— & juare, with every | 0 sucha hurry,” sardt. as calmly as Pooutd., Alter waiting dowa stairs | het Indeed ihe ks with which si@constantly recards him. are such 
other item of property tat wa available, being disposed of, on winding {to recover my bre sth a little [ repaired to Miss Dudleigh’s room. She las Lean find 1 lequate terms of Ce sBBi ption f 
Wp t affairs, it proved that the creditors could obtain a dividend of | Was awake. ‘The moment [entered, she started pan bed,j—-her eyes; ed angnish- prchension—-piltyv—lo¥e—in  s! 
wwout fi i li iathe pound. So convinesd were they of the nn- | straining, and herarms stretched towards me haunts mew verb co. Oh what a'seene of 
impea |—t! ! ’ ible integrity of the poor bankrupt, (hat they - My—my—father . - -o od TD ref } en my} ip danehter’s ce doawetehed be an idi@ffathe: 
t oily spont ously release Thim from all future els is, but entered oreven reach her side, sie had fallen back in bed. and—~as [thought— Von | v know what 4 MisiBudic ] ne; 
eat subscription amounting to £2099, whieh they nut into bis bands, | expired. She had swooned: and during the w! ‘ of my expe- | ing to ber f proposal iast Friday. Bifound, this 
for the pnt of enabling him to recommenee li vine, on asmall | fience, never saw aswoon so long and closely i iol leath. | iv pin on her uid '—Itis offfe muslin, and 
‘ id obtain som manent means of liv od. Under their | more than an hour, the norse, servant-girl, and [bung over her i: nl ling fo sew i mbroider it. The peoy MWabout ber did 
\dvice—or rather direction, for be was passive asan infant—he removed | Zing and breathless suspense, striving letect her b i—-Which ma to dissuade hier; bat there was at ia-t me . ther tinport 
toasmall house in Chelsea, and commenced business as a coal-mer- | 0 impression whatever on the gtass { from time totime held over} -=there ste sits, poor thing, propped up by Piliow s making 
eiant, ¢ it for the sale of coals, in a small and poor way, it may be | Mouth. Ter palse fluttered an flutlered—feebler and feebler, til Des feeble efforts to draw her needle through hePeloomy 
) Hi V house y y smal at. and convenient. and | bot perceive that it beat at all he while, dul > end of the mustin, and watehing 
sit Lin and creditable st in a little one-storied |“ Well!” thought], at last removing my flagers vou are gone, | childish eagi Sometimes a tear would fall from 
honse, with about ht sonare fest of varzen-frontage, resided the ouce | Sweet Agnes Budleigh, froma world thet has but few as faira rood’— | this e1 1. It did this inerning. Mr. Dugleizh o 
v | ted \ 8) )! whena slight undalat on of the br , accompanied by 4 faint ng tot d, with an arch smile, «Ah, B'—how 
mora ’ Mies. Dudletel had 1 to ! cated slowly-returnirg consciousness. Her t ies always ery about being n 
' \ 1 vhes i: fortl cha ind faint—but she did notopenh i : P idide dray 
ia ded tot “mo ha | “Well, my sweet girl.” s y eC) , Dau hi 
11 | lind, had ext : > last lener stone astly on me: “why all this ti ! ! * Wh mre flo 
VV 1 fen hie’) was not en ofthe second day | tnatter with you?” and Ef clasped | l , ae When { ! 
rrin her coffins and fshall not soon for- | cing my ear so close to her lips that it touched the l t { : nf 0 
' i lections elicited by t! ectacle, Poor yund—** My fa—father!” W 
ei res looked indeed hageard and criefwaorn '—MMr. “Well! And what of your father Tle ts inst ast ind send hi { 
Dudleigh wept over her remains eacbild. and } ithe cold linpsand {love toyou.” fer eves, asit were, difated on me—lher br came ! f cours 
lian with the | iest tra fy t. Atiength came the cay of | quicker and stronger—and her frame vibrated wit motion lie is! for what | d. [tis rathe 
we da lLaspla du fending an ove as contd be At the press- | coming home shortly, by—! v—four o'clock this aft i { ‘ i hearing, 0 in 
ine itatior Me. Du eich, Datren’el her remains to the grave Velock atthe latest. Thinking that a change « ene might revis ik } lat parti he si 
it was on allecting thorg ®t, that the daue! ‘er wes left dying in the house | spirits, f prevailed on him last night to walk on with me home—and—ar | } ; i is very 
trom W 1 bes { was carried out to brrial Mr. Dudleizh went | he slept at my house.” ghe did not attemptto speak, but bereye con | Mond —The siifferin 
thromgh the whole the incholy ecremony with a calimness—and | Unued fixed on me with an unwavering k that searched my very soul ‘ € 1s Uy foe Pah 6 
even s—which surprised m2. He did not betray any emotion |‘ My wife and Mr. Dudicigh will drive down toge [I continued, | and not power etiough fo » 
" round; except turning to look into the crave. and ex- | firmly. thongh my bLeart sunk within me at the thoaght of the improba itseldom. Her father sits gazi 
ela faint!y—** Well—-here we leave you, poor wife On | bility of such being the case; “and f shall return here by the time they | not know what to make of her 
our? hort three o'clock in the afternoon, he beezed to be | arrive, and meet them. Come, come, Miss Dud'eizh—this is weak — | vee d when she laid aside her “ 
lelt al !’ said J. observing that what Leaid seemed to make no impres-| tor showing ber a 





quested me to wait for hb 


‘minutes, with ven, ink, and naper. as he had seme | absurd 


in Mics!sionen ber. Lor 
‘ 


1 


= 


uered some portggpine and water to be brought, a¢d 
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“Oh! be kind to him! ve Kind tohim! 
ve atle !” 

==. Evening.—Happening to be summoned to the neighbourhood, I 
called a secondtime during the day on Miss Dudleigh. All was quiet 
when [entered the room. The nurse was sitting at the window, read- 
ing; and Mr, Dudteigh occupied his usual | oc at the bedside, leaning 
over his daughter, whose arms were clasped together round his neck. 

“ Hush! busi !”—said Mr. Dudleigh, in a low whisper, as I approach- 
ed,—“‘ Don’t make a noise—she’s asleep !’—Yes, she was asLEEP—and 
to wake no more !—Her snow-cold arms,—her features, which on parting 
the dishevelled hair that hid them, I perceived to be failen—told me that 
she was dead! 

She was buried in the same grave as her mother. Her wretched 
father, contrary to our apprehensions, made no disturbance whatever 
while she lay dead. They told him that she was no more—but he did 
not seem to comprehend what was meant. He would take hold of ber 
passive hand, gently shake it, and let it fall again, with a melancholy 
wandering stare that was pitiable!—Ile sate at her ceffin-side all day 
long, and laid fresh flowers upon her every morning. Dreading lest 
some sudden paroxysm might occur, if he was suffered to see the lid 
screwed down, and her remains removed, we gave him a tolerably 
strong opiate in some wine, on the morning of the funeral; and as soon 
as he was fast asleep, we proceeded with the last sad rites, aud com- 
mitted to the cold and quiet grave another broken heart! 

Mr. Dudleigh suffered himself to be soon after conveyed to a private 
asylum, where he had every comfort and attention requisite to his 
circumstances. He had fallen into profound melancholy, and seldom 
or never spoke to any one. He would shake me by the hand languidly 
when I called to see him,—but hung down his head im silence, without 
answering any of my questions. 

His favourite seat was a rustic bench beneath an —e Sycamore- 
tree, in the green behind the house. Here he would sit tor hours 
together, gazing fixedly in one direction, towards a rustic church-steeple, 
and uttering deep sighs. No one interfered with him; and he took no 
notice of any one.—One afternoon a gentleman of foreign appearance 
called at the asylum, and ina hurried, faltering voice, asked if he could 
see Mr. Dudleigh. A servant but newly engaged on the establishment, 
imprudently answered—* Certainly, sir. Yonder he is, sitting under 
the sycamore. He never notices any one, sir.” ‘The stranger—young 
Dudleigh, who had but that morning arrived from America—rashed 
past the servant into the garden: and flinging down his hat, fell ou one 
knee before his father, clasping his bands over his breast. Finding his 
father did not seem inclined to notice him, he gently touched him on 
the knee, and whispered—“FatHer!"—Mr. Dudleigh started at the 
sound, turned suddenly towards his son looked him full in the face—fell 
back in his seat, and instantly expired! 


He is 


He won't be long here! 


<< — 
FIRST AND SECOND.—NO. IL. 
Finst anp Seconp Tuovents. 

In my boyhood I lived much with an old gentleman who called him- 
self my uncle. [never heard, however, that I had either a father or 
mother who called hiin brother; and, therefore I have oiten suspected 
our consanguinity was much nearer than he represented. | say I have 
often suspected such to be the fact; because, whoever might bappen to 
be my parents, they not only kept the secret to themselves, but lett me 
to my unele as completely as it there were no one else in the world 
who had aright to look alter me, which [am bound, in gratitude, to ae- 





knowledge he did, in a way quite unparalleled in the history of all the 
uncles [have ever read or heard of, Whatever tlie best of sons could 
say of the best of fathers, I had the melancholy satisfaction of saying in 
gilt letters upon black marble, under the organ-lott of church, af 
ter the old gentleman’s death, as the posthumous tribute of an affection- 
ate nephew. 

{t was one of his favourite maxims, (and, being a favourite. no one 
was allowed to question it,) that ‘ we should always think to-day and 
act to-morrow ;” in other words, that we should take second thoughts for 
our guide, and consider first ones only as our desires, which seldom 
square with ourinterests. He would trequently enforce this admonition 
by sundry pertinent observations, all of them tending to show, thatif 
men did not set about coaxing themselves into good-humour with their 
first thoughts, (which, for the most part, he said, were nothing but thet 
wishes,) they would not so often have to lament the consequenees of 
their actions; and he generally wound up his advice by exclaiming, “ it 
was second thoughts saved me from Widow Woakes.’’ These words 
were so constantly on his tongue, that they became, at last, a sort of pro- 
verb with the family ; insomuch, that whenever avy circumstance hap- 
pehed fortynately, which might have fallen out umforturately, bad first 
intentions been followed, the usual congratulation was, “ Thank God, 
we have escaped Widow Woakes!” 

My uncle’s account of the Woakes affair was this:— 

Forty years ago, when I was at Bath, Mrs. Susannah Woakes made 
up to me with such determined vigour, thet it seemed I must fall into her 
hands, as birds are said to drop, in spite of themselves, into the expand- 
od jaws of the rattle-snake, fascinated by the glare of its terrific eyes. 

“Not that Iwas fascinated; for, though the widow was tolerably 
young, thatis, not more than three and twenty, and really beautiful, and 
infinitely sprightly, and as graceful as the Graces themselves, still there 
was one ugly circumstance—she was arridow! T repeat, therefore, I 
was not fascinated; but I was uncommonly puzzled what to do with her. 
She had made such a dead set at me, that, while [ wes thinking of noth- 
ing inthe world but how to get away from her, the world itself, or, what 
is the same thing, the circle of my friends and acquaintance, (which is 
all that any man means when he talks of the world,) was thinking of 
nothing but the inevitable certainty of my approaching union with the 
“charming widow.” Nor was this all. The more intimate of my 
friends, they who thought it became them, as friends, to advise me fo: 
my good, were incessantly eloquent to convince me of my happy for- 
tune: so that, what with the constant fire of the widow herself, and the 
broadsides of my friends, I was in a fair way of being made to surren- 
der, and laid up for life, as a st hulk, in Woakes’ dock. 

*“ Phave heard of a man’s ha iz himself to stop his wife from going 
to a ball, after he had vainly trig@t a!l gentler modes of persuasion; and 
Iwas very near perpetrating a similar act of folly. I all but yielded to 
my first thoughts, and married fie widow, simply because I had dero 
gated so far tuom my bachelo®@ignity asto allow the world to conside: 
me a husbi ect. My sccomd thoughts, however, saved me. 

“Tt was e month of A@gust that the widow began her manen- 
rds the middigof October, I perceived things were com- 
ities. There giB5 no possibili 
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ile for my loss, married, the very next week, Sit Boobykin Gos- 
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e genealogical > produced the renowned men of Gotham. 

also learned. that before the honeymoon was ia its wane, Sir Boo 
confessed hisybride became dearer and dearer to him every day ; 
ds of his p@fernal acres slipping, like himself, iato bond-age, to 
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he must have gone to prison; and, of the two locks, 
¢, she at once determined to take up with Sir Booby 
d she could not take in myself. 
r Thad absconded; foritis an ancient practice in this 
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r thinks of askin> eith@®to St. James's or Windsor. 
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| and such an enthusiast of his art, that it has turned his brain. 
| go to him, and see if he will admit you.” 
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ltook advantage of dark- | 


uks, without saying a word to any body, or- | 
door an hour after my usual time ot going to | 
I learned afterwards that the widow, in- | 


just been fined a day’s allowance of grog, drop even his mite into the wo- 


no possibility of my holding out another | sane persons are best managed by gentleness; and with a sort of instinet- 
rthis increased activity in the enemy’s | 





She Abion. 


upou any similar occasion, was greatly surprised at the costly nature of 
the suits in which it was necessary he should appear; and was heard to 
grumble something about the d—d expensive habits of Lady Gosling 
before he had the felicity of marrying her. So 1 have reason, you see, 
for saying, that “second thoughts sarcd me from Widow Woakes.” 

I was one day walking through Finsbury-square. There sat a pale, 
sick woman, meekly and sorrowfnlly bending her eyes to the earth, 
while a child slept in her arms, upon whose thin pallid features were the 
traces of as much misery as can fall to the lot of sinless infancy. I had 
been reading that very morning chap. v. b. iii. part 3, of Paley’s “‘ Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” and all the better feelings of my nature had 
responded to every argument he employed for enforcing the duty of 
alms-giving. Bnt! cather think it musthave been a grand field-day with’ 
the beggars; that they had all turned out upon some special occasion ; 
for I met eleven cripples, four widows with five fatherless children a- 
piece, three starving industrious mechanias, in clean white aprons, and 
one blind sailor, who had lost his “ precious sight” by lightening, in the 
Bay of Biscay, between St. Paul's and the Old Jewry. It was this, I 
suppose, that soured the milk of human kindness within me, and made me 
pass, with an unpitying heart, the simple touching appeal of the poor 
creature Lhave described, on whose lap lay a written paper with these 
words only : ‘ Have compassion on us; we are destitute!” She asked no 
charity, either by word or look; but, with folded arms round her baby, 
and her head drooping over it, she trusted all to the tale which this little 
scroll told of hercondition. Yet I passed on ! 

I blush while I write this confession of cold, miserable selfishness, that 
could, even fora moment, stifle the yearning of the lowest species of hu- 
manity, upon the paltry plea, that perhaps [ had (for I did not know I 
had) given my mite already to the unworthy. It is curious how con- 
science keejs tugging at a man to hold him back when he is going ina 
wrong path. Every step I took towards the City Road, leaving that poor 
silent suppliant behind unrelieved, } telt l was walking under the con- 
staatly increasing burden of a self-accusing spirit—a consciousness that I 
had left something undone, which it was necessary, for my own comfort, 
I should return and do. Lobeyed my monitor. LT returned; and, as if 
to show me to myself in my true colours, I saw a Greenwich pensioner, 
with a face as bard as a cannon-ball, and a look as crabbed as if he had 





man’s lap. ‘The rewarding look with which her eyes followed the 
maimed veteran, as he hobbled away upon his wooden leg, smote me. 

It would be a piece of tedious egotism to relate the conversation I held 
with this distressed creature, after | had dispensed my bounty to her. 
But the scene to which it led ) will describe. 

it was with some difficulty [ prevailed apon ber to disclose her abode, 
or rather, to consent that she should conduct me to it; anc, notwith- 
stanaing the sharp rebuke I had already received, in proportion to her re- 
luctance the feeling grew strong within me that I was still the dupe of 
imposture. At lengih she yielded, but with a mournful shake ot the head, 
which might be interpreted, I thought, two ways; either that she was 
couscions sie could not escape detection, or satisfied that I should find 
her tale of misery too true. She arose, and I followed her slow feeble 
steps till we arrived at —— street, leading into the New Road, near Pen- | 





tonville. 

She stopped at No. — in that street; and, looking at me as she knock- 
ed at the door, said faintly, “ We live here, sir.” | 

I had hardiy time to notice the apparent comfort and respectability of | 
the outward appearance of the house, before the door was opened by a 
fine-iooking lad, about thirteen, whose dress denoted that species of po- | 
verty whichis the wreck of former competence. Ie was old enough to | 
know what inisery means beyond the mere endurance of its sufferings | 
and } rivations; and his countenance, therefore, wore that melancholy | 
expression which is stamped by the habitual presence of sad thoughts. | 
Yet there was asparkling gladness in his eye to welcome back his mother, | 
mingled with a timid inquiring glance at the stranger who accompa- 
nied her. 

No words passed between them, and I followed my conductress si- 
lently into the parlour. Here was my first evidence of the destitution 
which the paper she had displayed proclaimed. 'There was nothing but 
the bare walis; literally nothing else: not an article of furniture of any 
description. 

*'Take your sister, George,” said the miserable mother, ‘ and lay ber | 
— tears choked her utterance. She might have added, ‘‘on the 
ground!” (or, as L afterwards learned, bed there was none. nor chair, nor 
table, nor aught, save the floor, for its resting-place. The poor tellow | 
took the infant, yet asleep, and while his own tears started at those ol his | 
mother, left the room. 

[heard a heavy tread above, as of one pacing up and down witha! 
hurriea, imtpetuous step. ri 

“It is my husband,” said she, anticipating the question which my look, 
I suppose, betrayed was npon my lips. 

“Your husband! Whatis he ?” 

“ An artist.” 

“ An artist!” [ repeated, in a tone which I dare say expressed what I 
felt: for, judging from all that had occurred, I expected to find the low- 
est branch ot the art of colouring, dignified with a name which it has 
grown into alashion to apply to the most consummate masters of the 
pencil. 

* Yes, Sir,” she replied, with something of offended pride, “ an artist: | 
Sut f will 
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She quitted the apartment, and the next moment I heard a loud 
laughing, clapping of hands, and vehement talking. I could not distin- 
guish what was said; and before [ had time to vonsider how I should 
act in the presence of a mad painter, quick steps descending the stairs ap- 
prised me of a visit for which I was wholly unprepared. The door flew 
open, and in rushed the busband followed by his wife entreating him to 
be calin, and assuring him he was mistaken. 

He made a sudden halt when he saw me, and with a wild, scrutinizing 
glare, surveyed me from heed to foot. I was at once convinced of the 
disordered state of his mind, and wished our relative positions changed; 
1 between him and the door, instead of his being between me and the on- 








| ly means of escape, if it should be necessary, which the room presented, | 


unless made precipitate retreat from the window into the area. He 
was tall, thin, pale, and haggard in appearance, with a beard that had not 
been shaved tora month; and had ons faded green great coat, one 
sleeve of which was half torn away, end the other hanging in tatters. 
In his left hand he held an ivory palette; bis right hand grasped—not 
his pencil-——-bat a large iron poker! 

It does not require the experience of a lunatic asylum to know that in- 


' 


ive consciousness of this, [saluted him very courteously, taking off my 
hat to render the homage which was due to the master of the house 
from astranger. The eifect of my politeness answered my most saa- 
guine expectations. He returned my bow with a great deal of exuberant 
dignity ; dropped his poker, which hitherto he had held as if prepared 
either to repel or commit an aggresssion, and used it as a walking-stick, 





while witha stately measured step he approached the farther corner of | of Charies I. the night after his evecution.* 





|of Nature can study. 
| orator among the Greeks, and Cicero among the Romans; Homer was 
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painted in the nose of Alexander: he is the principal figure in the for® 
ground. If you are an artist, I need not tell you that to paint the end o° 
a nose well—true to nature—is the climax of perfection ina portrait. 
Sir Joshua could not; West failed in all his noses; Sir Thomas is the on. 
ly man in England, except myself, who can really paint a nose. Look 
even at the noses of the Prophets and Sibyls of Michael Angelo, in the 
Sistine Chapel—they are lumps of putty, Sir, stuek on by a ghazier. 
Yours would be a very difficult nose to paint !” he added, fixing his eyes 
upon my nose with an earnest gaze of so equivocal a meaning, that J 
wished at the moment Nature had defrauded me of that prominent fea. 
ture. 

All this time he had never once shitted his position; neither could f 
mine. His wife continued to stand close to us, looking at me every 
now and then with an expression of countenance which silently, but in- 
telligibly, conjured me not to cross him; while the son, with bis infant 
sister in his arms, appeared at the door, surveying the scene inan attitude 
of intense cuviusity, and deep affiietion for the state of his wretched pa 
rent. It Lhad had leisure to think of any thing but the jeopardy in 
which I considered myself, I should certainly have doubted whether gc- 
cond thoughts had proved themselves best on this occasion. 

At length he yielved to the persuasions of his wife, and consented that 
I should go up stairs and see the Last Judgment, after making me pro- 
mise I would not approach nearer to it than he should point out. He led 
the way, shouldering his poker like a musket: the wife followed next, 
and I brought up the rear. When Lentered the room I was amazed! 
It was stripped of every article of furniture; but in the centre, stretched 
upon the easel, stood a magnificent painting unfinished, as I saw at the 
first glance, (and in more respects than the nose of Alexander,) of the 
fast Judgment, The grace and expression, united with grandeur of 
form, in the principal figures; the variety of the subordinate parts; the 
effective grouping; the rich yet complete harmony of colour; and in 
some of the faces, the appalling passions that were pourtrayed, consti 
tuted altogether as fine a specimen of modern art asl had ever looked 
upon. 

The burst of admiration which escaped from me was so sincere, so fer- 
vent, that it fell like an cleetrical shock upon the shattered nerves and 
overwrought brain of the unhappy artist. He burst into tears. With 
passionate sobs, with sbricks ot alternate delight and sorrow, he uttered 
a thousand wild exclamations, balf ludicrous, half heart-rending, as he 
now gloried in his work, now execrated the age in which he lived, insen- 
sible as it was to his merits, and aow deplored that all his genius had not 
been able to feed his children! ‘ 

“Ha! ha! Sir,” he eried, (throwing away his poker, rubbing bis 
hands, and springing like a tiger from we to the picture, and from 
the picture back again to me, ashe spoke,)—"Ha!t ha! Sir! Talkot 
your Titians oe Caraccis, your Raffaeles, even the great Florentine 
himself, Michael Angelo! Oh, God! Had they given me bread the 
while, for me and mine, I would have shed a glory upon my country 
brighter than that which now blazes over Italy! Jo sono pittore! Loo! 
here! observe this sweeping outline—and here, what anatomy! how 
finely that muscle is displayed! how [ laboured to produce that! 1 
have worked while the world slept, and worshipped my art in the stil!- 
ness of those hours when the fainting soul languished for repose; Ay. 
Sir—Martha can tell you—f lived but at my easel. Do you see the 
ghastly expression of that face? how beautifully it contrasts with th: 
serene, seraphic, spiritual joy, that beams from the features of thatlove- 
ly maiden! This head conceived, this hand executed it all—and yet 
look at me! Tam mad—mad—mad !” pressing his clenched hands vio 
lently to his forehead; “tor I have been left to dream of visions that 
are gone, and to feed upon myself, till now I sometimes seem to sc¢ 
my own heart’s bluod covering that canvass instead of the celours | 
laid on!” 

He became more composed, after this ebullition of-his feelings, and 
gathered himself into an attitude of earnest contemplation of the picture 
I was myself gazing at it with ineveasing admiration, when he suddenly 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! What would Michael Angelo say, if he saw that? 
3y Jupiter! that old man on the right, whom I mean for a Cardinal, 
has too much of the sly, demure look of a Quaker. There, there, go, 
go! Imust not be interrupted any longer; we want money; and if 
they would empty before me the coffers of the Bank of England, they 





, should not have it till [have bestowed my last touches upon the nose o: 


Alexander, and painted up the Cardinals tace to the trae piety of a wel! 
paid churchman. There, go, go!” 

I obeyed, ane leaving the maniac to his moody fancies, returned with 
his wife to the parlour, where I received from her all the particulars o1 
her husband’s calamitous history. 

His name was , and he had not yet attained his five-and-thir 
tieth year. He was what is called a self-taught artist ; that is, one whe 
embodied the conceptions of genius, (which are from heaven,) in the 
same wey as those men did who had no masters to study, being them: 
selves the great originals in their art, and the models by universal con- 
sent, for those who came after them. Such men were self-taught, fo? 
where were they to find teachers? And such self-tuition, which is but 
another word for inspiration, is the only school wherein the rarer works 
In this sense Demosthenes was a self-taughi 





a self-taught poet; and Shakspeare, and Cervantes, Milton, and Molieze, 
were self-taught; if by the phrase we are to understand that which, if it 
be not self-taught, is incommunicable. But to return from this digre:: 
sion to my crazed, self-taught, artist. 

His father was a wealthy merchant; and designing his only son fo! 
the church, his education had been completed at Cambridge. But he 
was born a painter; and renouncing, with the recklessness and im: 
petuosity of a youthful mind, goaded onwards by the fiery impulses o: 
one predominant, one devouring passion, he renounced everything fo 
it. ‘This was an offence not at first to be forgiven by a father who had 
as strong a passion of another kind; who would rather have seen his 


|son’s name enrolled among the Tillotsons, Sherlocks, Taylors and Bar; 


rows, of the English hierarchy, than heard him hailed by the gener: | 
voice as the Ratffaelle or Titian of bis country. But there was doubt 
less a pardon that might have been slowly won from the parental heer: .. 
had not every hold upon it been dissevered by a second offence, that ¢ | 
marrying a beautiful, virtuous, and amiable girl, who was as poor as po 
verty herself in ailthingselse. Pride discarded him from his home, auc 
pride kept him voluntarily a stranger to it ever after. 

He had now to struggle with adversity under all its most trying afflic 
tions. Hecould not stoop to make the noble art to which he had dé 
voted himself a trading commodity among the shopkeepers of the me’ 
tropolis. He disdained to colour canvass for wages that would bare): 
suffice to maintain him. He chose rather, (when the small fund wa 
exhausted which his father placed at his disposal in renouncing him, an‘ 
which had been husbanded most thriftily,) to depend for precarious sub 
sistence upon slender loans solicited from former friends, or acquain’ 
ance, While finishing his first serious effort iu historical composition 
The subject was a fine one—Obliver Cromwell surveying the dead bod: 
It was exhibited. ‘Th 


the room wherel had planted myself, and where, at that moment, I } best judges were struck with its grandeur and{poetical conception as | 


should have been well pleased to find the wall opening behind me, for | 


| the convenience of retreating two steps to each one of his in advance. 


It was neck-or-no- 


owed debts that were growing as impatient as her- | 
In fact, she was so circumstanced, that, bad she not | 


| way. 


’ > Lee ) ” 3 on Ting aren ' * j Nee of H P : . s 
for the Lakes,) our Sovereign Lord the King is accus-| knocked him down, Sir, addressing me again, and elevating his poker | 


he thing entirely, she prevailed upon her hugband to attend | the R.A. himself, 1 would have 
ir Boobykin, who had uever visited the Courfat Westminster | any man who dared to remoy 


‘*Ha! ha!” he exclaimed, when he was so close to me, that if I had 
not held my head as erectas a grenadier of the Guards, the bristlesof his 
month’s beard would have entered my own chin: “Ha! hat do you 
think T wonld let them touch the Last judgment?” and he brandished | 
his poker over his head: “ No! the rascais! Tuey took every thing else; | 
and I stood by and laughed to see whattrouble they were at for my con- | 
venience. What cared { for tables, chairs, beds?) They were in my 
But when they would have laid hands upon the Last Judgment! | 
Martha,” he continued, turning to his wife, who stood trembling and 
dejected at his side; “* What did I say to the fellow who looked like Mi- 
chael Angelo, when he ‘came into the room forthe Last Judgment? 1 


| 


—“A judgment upon him, ha! ha! but not the last; for then I took him | 


thus,”’ seizing me by the collar, ‘“‘and thrust him into the street, ha! 
ha! ha!’ 
“ You did perfectly right,” said I, witb as much composure as I could 


possibly assame in my very awkward situation, and devoutly hoping he 
would not mistake me for Michacl Angelo coming for his Last Judg- 
ment. 

“Right!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Had he been un R.A. or the President of 


lled him to the ground like an ox, or 


, so solitary a3 in a crowded eity, especially if he be poor 





{canvass rom the easel, till § had 


whole, and with the felicitous power displayed in many of its detail 
It soon found a purchaser at the modest price demanded by the artist. 
who was thus enabled to discharge his obligations to his friends, and pr: 
vide for immediate wants 

In this way he continued to wrestle with his fate for several year 
alternately a borrower and a payer, as his various pieees were bouc!) 
He buried himself meanwhile in solitude: for no where can a man live 
It is ther: 
only he may be one of thousands, without one of the thousands amir 


whom he moves knowing enough of him to call him by his name. His 


ambition wes of the true quality; incapable of repose or satisfaction, 
discontented with all that it achieved : eager for all that its restles 

aspirings aimed at, and confident that all was within its reach. He de- 
nied himself rest, almost tood; frequently sat at his easel eighteen oF 
twenty hours together; and during that time coatented himself with @ 





* “While the assassinates that crept up and down afraid of every 
man they met, pointed at as monsters in nature, finished not their treasor 
when they had ended his martyrdom, one (O. C.) to feed his eyes wil! 
cruelty, and satisfy his solicitous ambition, curiously surveyed the mut 
theroys carcass, When it was brought in a coffin to Whitehall, and to a 
sure himself the King was quite dead, with his fingers searched (h 
wound whether the kead were fully severed from the body ar ng.- 
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y biscuits, or a little fruit, to raily as sinking energies. ‘hen, tevered 
dexhausted, he would throw himseil on his bed; not to steep, but to 
drearn and talk of the visions of his walking thoughts. _ 

This ceaseless labour, this intense musing upon bright images of re- 
nown that were incessantly streaming into his mind, uniting with the 
distraction caused by pecuaiary embarassments, first shattered his health, 
and finally unsettled his reason! Lis wite imagined she perceived occa- 
cjonal symptonts of a disturbed intellect long before she was summoned 
to witness an alarming evidence ot it. “i a? 

One day she heard nim shouting and dancing furiously in his reom. 
She hastened to him. What was her dismay, wken sie saw him witha 
large carving knife in his haad, and tue floor strewed with the shreds 
of three pictures for which ae was to ve paid acoasiderable sum when 
finished; but which, with the habitual unprovidence ol his character, he 
had suffered to remain unfiuished tor mouths, (he and his family all but 
ctarving meanwhile,) because ne had begun, and was concentrating his 
whole soul upen the execution of, the Last Judgment! He had slashed 
them into ribbons, and was exulting over his achievement with the bois- 
terous rejoicing of a man who had vanquisaed some tormenting evil that 
had been pursuing him atevery turn. When he perceived his wife, he 

ointed to the bits of painted canvass, exclaiming with a strange mixture 
of ludicrous solemnity, and the fierce flashing of satiated vengeance, 
«“ Now, my dear Martha. Lamfree! IL have triuinphed over these tiends, 
these insulting fiends, who stood grinning at me w ita looks ot gaunt de- 
fiance,as if they were the personificativas of famine, and daring me to 
worship my idol there while they were neglected But t have cut them 
down at last,—and now for a glorious strite with Michael Angelo!" 

His infirmity did not assume the character of confirmed aberration ot 
mindin the beginning; tor ne would talk rationaliy and temperately 
upon many subjects; und in momeats of serene discourse with his wile, 
rondemn (but ever more in mirth than ia sorrow) the rash execution he 
nad done upon the three unfortunate and uaoffending pictures. Stillhe | 
became more and more incapable of connecting in his thoughts the la- 
bours of bis hand with the susteaance of his family. “ Henceforth 1} 
will paint for immortality,” he would say; “i will live no longer for | 
ihe present, but for all time: aod my devlignied spirit shall glow with con- | 
scious rapture as it bevolds ihe unperisnable garland which posterity will 
weave for my name.” The necessary consequence of this deplorable 
lelusion was, that his domestic affairs became irretrievable embarrassed, 
ind his farnily were reduced to privativas whose bitterness and severity | 
were felt by himself ouly in the momentary sense of their existence. 
Ilis wife bore her share of these trying calamities with an enduring for- 
titude and patience, which ber devoted love tor her husband couid alone 
have inspired, and whicn tae bope, that never torsvok her, of his resto- 
vation te reason, could alone have sustained. Whatever could be con- 
verted into money, was unhesitatingly devoted to that use; and when 
cearcely any thing remained but the more batky turniture of the house, 
che exercised her ingenuity in various faucitul articles of needle-work, 
which she parted with tor any price they would obtain, [t need hardly 
be told how many honrs of sedentary toil at an oecupation like this it 
required to produce atew shillings; aor how many galling humiliations, | 
were to be encountered beivre a purchaser could be found. Her close 
application, her mental anxiety, bota oa account of her ausband and ber 
children, added to poor and insuilicrent diet, reduced her to a state of 
such pitiable weakness, that she was at iength unable to continue her 











labour. 

Then was her situation dreadful indeed! Famine at the door, and 
the band that should drive it hence, powerless, alas! trom a malady 
which showed no signs of abatement! Sue would have sought her 
husband’s father im her extremity, and siaplored his aid—not fer herself, 
if her p wlicipation init w yuld have turued it uside—but for a son; and 
for that son’s children, innocent of the crimes which had banished their 
father from the aifections of his eva, Bat she reverenced toodeeply her 
She had heard him tvo o.ten express what were his 





husband’s honour. 
feelings of his father; had Neard him too ot'en repeat his stern deterin- 
uation, rather to perish with hunger than owe the meal which saved him 
to one who had trampled upon his young veart’s first ambition and its 
most cherished affections—these recotlections were too vividly present 
to her mind, and she herseit shared in ali the feelings with whieh they 
were associated too entirely, to do that for her husband, in his benighted 
state, at which he himself would have sp irned, and which would be un- 
blessed by his sanction, when it should be Heaven's will to restore to him 
the light of reason. } 
Atlength came the heaviest blow of all. A churlish creditor, one of | 
those sordid reptiles of the earth, whose sole perception of what is right 
consists in knowing that he who has money owning to bim has a reht to | 
* though be tears his debt trom the convulsive g asp of | 
vronized father standing half-frenzied by the side of his famishing 


a at 
wife and childreu—a creature of this stamp, and the world swarnss gith 





be paid, no matt 


tch—put an execution into the house, and swept away by the rathiess 
iand of the law, (wrested to appease a denon not raised to distribute 
justice,) every remaining vestige of property. The savage scene had 
een acted only the day before it was my chance to pass the miserable 
wife as she sat tor charity from way-farers. ‘Uo this last resource of the 
destitute she had resorted inutter despair. They could not pass another 
four-and-twenty hours as they had passed the preceding. They could 
not literaliy sit down and die for very want in their desolate habitation. 
(single shilling, (if the charity which walks the streets should bestow 
-o much, and no more,) would at least suttice to satisfy the most impor- | 
tunate of the cravings of nature: and that must be done. There would | 
hen be timesto think of whatcould be done. With the teeling of this neces- 
ity strong upon her, she quitted the house with her infant in her 
ims. 

Let me not forget to mention two circumstances, The one is, (as I 
had reason subsequently to kaow,) that the step of the door on wiich 
he sat, with her touching appeal—‘ Have pity on us, we are destituic ! 


YT !” be- 
tred to the house in which her husband’s tather lived, and that he, in 
coming out that morning, had passed her. But they were mutually unac- 
jnainted with each other; while she was totally ignorant ot the place | 
where she had seated herself. Surely, were there such thingsin Nature 
swe sometimes read of—strange. mysterious, and occult sympathies, | 
by which kindred bluods wondertully respond to unknown ties—ttis man | 
could not have been so near his own, under such ci:cumstances, and 
‘ave looked upon the mother and her child,jonly ashe would have fook- 
ed upon a common street mendicant! 
The other circumstance isthis. When the Sheriff's officers entered 
e house to levy the execution, her husband surveyed the process, not 
ly with indifference, but with a sort of wild mirth, to see how the 
vhatrs, and tables, and beds were pulled about, and carried from room to 
room. Tfis wite’s dismay, bis son’s tears, moved him wot. They wer 
inheeded. He laughed, even, as they thrust him trom the cnuair on 
which be was sitting, to remove it into the cartatthe door. But, when 
two of the men were about to lay their hands on the picture by whi ht 
he stood—on his Last Judgement—at which he still worked every day 
and which doubtless owed some of the 








extraordinary effect | hav 
lescribed to the very frenzy of his thou zits, be sprung upon them like a 
chafed leopard, threw them to the ground, and, in a frighttul struggle, | 
While he literally howled with rage, would have strangled them, hac 
they not been powerful enough to escape from his grasp. Terror-struck, 
I—le followed—and, snatching up a poker that lay in his way, 


‘n he had driven them into the strect, he retreated to his room again. 


Vociferating horvible maledictions against his antagonists, who were t 

pradent to reaew theirclaims. it was tis circimstance dwelling treshly 
upon his mind, which made him ern himselt with his weapon when he 
cane down to me; believing, as L afterwards learned, that [might b 
ne ol the officers returned tu take away his pictare. Nor was it till the 

Imiration | express sed his latent fecliags of pride and joy, while | 

— a ney i Sts i J9} 

Ove ul Su iat ne casi thaw : 

I have little else to ad That picture is now in my possession. | 
ecame the purchaser of it at my owa price—a price which did mor 
than merely pay its value. It brought back camfort to a house ov! 
Mourning. {t placed the artist under such medical care as ultimate ‘ 


resto ed lim tou reason. It author zed meto b-come an intercessor with 
his tather, and to close the wounds that had so long and so unjustly 
rankled in his bosom; and Luever look upon the picture itself without 
blessing the good old gentleman who called himself my uncle, for 
having taught me the lesson I have mentioned, and confessing to my | 
own heart, that * seconp thoughts ane best Mernosto. | 


—<=>—. 
MAXIMS BY A MIDDLE-AGED GENTLEMAN, | 
‘There are two ways of looking at anything remarkable In this remark- | 
with the left eye, it is one thing; with the, 


ate world: if you! t 


a 


| of doubting that the light of a Willo’ the Wisp is not so safe to steer by 
| as that of Eddystone, and that a shooting star is not so sure a guide as 
| a fixed one; butno matter; we are all, every Smith of us, heterodox in 


them both to the house-muid, to be carried away with the corks when 


| trom their suckets, in efforts to support him, or rolling you in the tnud 


| miles further out of your way, and you have convoyed him six. Above 
i all, if helooks married, neversce him quite home. 


| thorns of remorse, instead of the down of repose, and when they lie on 
(them, they roar with the agony they haveinflicted on themselves, As 


| month when be persists in chewing them. Those who most feel the load 


| word is derived, and whence the other. 


Che Albion, 


right, it is another ; wyh both it is itself or more than itself, An artist, 
looking even at an old post by the uighway side, will perceive in it 
somethtng picturesque—a plain man will see nothing more in it than 4 
piece of wood, missiiapen and rotten. You may look at things serious 
and turn them into humour; at things humorous, and they become 
grave: in tact, there are two sides of everything; but maximists gene- 
rally have looked with their favourite eye ouly on the favourite side of 
things, an economy oi their visual organs which LI disdain to imitate; on 
the contrary, I shall use all the eyes 1 have by nature, and shall look as 
olten at the reverse as the obverse ot “ things in general.” 

Dutt Mey.—Blessings ve on duli men—I do not mean the dull men 
who won't talk, but the dull men who will. They are sleep’s pliysicians 
—her ministers, preaching peace and sound slumbers to all men. Take 
an example.—One of this good surt of persons sups with yeu at eleven, 
talks a¢ you tillone; you in the mean time compose yourself in your 
arm-chair, fit your elbows comtortably in the corners, cross your legs, 
mix your grog, light your cigar, aod resign yourself, like a philosopher, 
toalatelecture. At two periaps yoa have had occasion to say ‘“ Yes,” 
thrice, ‘‘ No sure?” twice or so; “Indeed!” about the same number of 
times; and this is all it has cost you for a soporific, which, made up of 
medical materials, would come toa crown at least. From two till half- 
past two, he is himseif somewhat silent: his whitis and his words come 
forth like the companions of the ark, two and two; and you observe, 
without surprise, that he is run down. Ina few minutes more, he looks 
at his watch, and remarks that “ It is time to go’”—that is, he perceives 
thai you are supersaturated with sleep: you persuade the other glass ; he 
refuses it; then you yawn your widest, beg his pardon, and bid him 
“Good night.” He goes home, happy that he has been listened to with 
so much of deferential silence: you stumble up to your chamber, with 
such an entire resignation to the inevitable necessity of sleep, that pulling 
off your clothes seems an absurd delay; and you are off in a minute to | 
the district of dreams, and rise, next day, with no headache, and with a 
serenity of mind which is unknown to the lovers of clubs and such like 
noisy congregations of men. But for the senseless prejudices oi mankind, 
such a man as I have described would be * taken” us willingly as we take 
spring physic. and courted, not cut; for a 

** Blessing goes with him wheresoe’er he goes,""— 

—the blessing of sleep. 

_ Cumpren.—lf you are a father, prevent, if possible, your daughters 
trom squinting or lisping, and your sons from growing up with caret knees 
—thus 4—er legs like parentheses—tius ( )-for these defects, if allowed 
to grow with their growth, aud strengthen with their strength,” are sure 
to inatuate them with the stage asa profession, [have assisted, as the 
French say, at some few private plays, and never met with an amateur 
Komeo or Juliet but had one or other of these detects in high perfection, 
if not some one more impossible and provoking. As ageneral rule, keep 
your children’s legs straiglit, and learn them to look right before them, 








that early jtime !—‘ The fyrste ranke shail make saile streight towards 
the frounte of the battell, and shail passe throughe them (the enemy) if 
they can, and shall make as shorte a turne to the wyndwardes as they 
may, and then shall have a speciall regard to the secours of the seconde 
ranke; which seconde is to laye on board the principall shyppes of th’ 
enemies, every man chosyng his matche as nere as he maye, restynge 
ther admyrall for the lo. admirall.”"—Literary Guzette. 


Powers of Musical Intonation.—It is said of Pacchierotti, that on one 
occasion when playing at Rome the ciaracter of Arbaces, he pro¢ 
nounced the three words, “ Eppur sono innoceate,” in so touching a 
mauuer, that the very orchestra stopped: ashort symphony, which 
shonld have immediately succeeded his declaration of innocence, was 
neglected; and on his demanding, somewhat angrily, of the leader, what 
he and his subordinates were about? the flattering answer was, “ Sir, we 
are weeping !”—Harmonicon. 


Growth of Mercy —In seven years, ending in 1756, there were 428 ca- 
pital convictions in London and Middlesex: 306 were executed. When 
George III. began to reign, one half the convicted suffered death. In 
the reign of William LV. the proportion of the suiferers to the amount of 
convictions is asone toeleven. In the reign ot Henry VIIL, 2000 was 
not above the number of victims sacrificed in yearly holocanst to the 
tanguinary fiend, capital punishment. And evenas late as the reign of 
Charles L., thirteen persons were executed at one assize for associating 
With gipsies. , 

Curious order for a Wedding Gown.—A country girl, on the point ot 
marriage, called a few days since ona dress-maker residing in a town not 
one hundred miles trom Chorley, to order the making of a gown suitahle 
for the occasion. On being asked by the seawstreessif she had any di- 
rections to give respecting the tashion of it, she replied, with great sim- 
plicity, * Noo I’m not perticular but it mun be a walking lenght a striding 
sidth downt'the hands a dimond back up i’th neck anda belt on, and fellee 
and me ‘ill fott it on Saturday neight.” The gown was completed ac- 
cording to order, and “,fellee” and the fair owner were united on the 
following Sunday. 

Temperance.=-Sir Astley Cooper has addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary ot the London ‘Temperance Society, in which be observes--* No 
person has greater hostility to dram-drinkiog than mysel!, insomuch that 
I never suffer ardent spirits in my house, thinking tiem evil spirits ! and 
if the poor could witness the white livers, the dropsies, the shattered 
nervous systems which } have seen, as the consequences of drinking, 
they would be aware that spirits and poisons were synonymous terms. 
But still L think the scheme so Utopian, that I cannot annex my name to 
it, for f could as soon believe that could, by my own efforts, stop the 
cataract of Niagara, as prevent the poorof London from destroying 
themselves by intemperance.” 





and they may become useful members of society; reverse the rule, and 
you make them vagabonds, 

W arrens.—I always endeavour to be liberal with waiters, and “such | 
small deer,” and L regkon that I save ten pounds a year by so doing; for | 
it you will not pay them. they will pay themselves. I get the freshest 
cliops, the best cigars, and a civil good nigit, with the use of an umbrella 
when it rains, by this siinple expedient: whereas [ observe that your nig- 
gardly rewarders are always ** to seek” for some one or more of these 
couorts of life. Lt is the way ot the world, from the peer to the post- 
boy: we serve those persons with most pleasure from whom we de- 
rive most proht. 

Avuruors.—Young authors are a very sore race, if you touch one of 
their faults, though with ever so tender a finger; I know not wherefore. 
If a man mount a pedestal to attract notice to himself, we should 
not wonder if, taving a bole or two in his hose, he is told of them 
by the standers by. 

Young authors are in general very gluttons of praise, and ostriches in 
the digestion of it; nothing sits uneasily on their stomachs but censure. 
They will boitany given quantity of praise you can bring them—‘ the | 
to’al graia unsifted—husks and all.” But if you add a morsel or so of | 
dry advice, or hint an amendment, phew! the entire gunpowder of their | 
genius is fired o' the instant, and beware of the explosion. Yet indis- 
criminate praise is certainly the ruin of young ability. As there are some | 
men so cynical, that they will tell youonly of your errors, so there are 
others who will only flatter you for your merits, and conceal your 
faults, "This is like praising the cut of your coat, and winking at the hole | 
in the elbow. 

spcrets.—The easiest way of keeping a secret is, to forget it as soon | 
as communicated. You may havea considerable reputation for confi- | 
dence in this matter, thus easily acquired. The only secret worth know- | 
ing in this life is, how one man contrives to be better than another; all | 
the rest ismere alchemy. | 

{ 





SeLe-pPRAtsH.—L never betiove in the virtues of aman who makes an 
inventory of them, and boasts of the items, for three reasons; the first is, | 
I can't. 

Tantr proresstons.—I make it a rule not to do more than politely 
listen to second-bottle protessions of friendship and proffers of service 
“to the last shilling.” It is true, [ render myself liable to the suspicion 


some article or other: bottle-friendships and bottle-professions are those 
in which Lhave not faith so large as a grain of mustird-seed. Tleave 


she clears the table, and to be let out at the window when she ventillates 
the room next day. 

Biserovs Acqvatntavcres Never proffer your services to see a 
stranger home who is Bacch? plconus; tor after pulling your shoulders 


when he chooses to refresh therein himself, itisten to one but he charges 
you with picking his pocket of something he never held in fee in his lite, 
orelse he abuses you for refusing to see him to his door, though it is five 


I need not explain 
why. 

Compiamts or Litr.—Those who most complain of life are those 
who have made it disagreeable. Some men stuff their beds with the 


reasonably might the ass complain of the thistles which wound his 


of lite complain the least of it 

Our sourest disappointments are made out of our sweetest hopes, as 
the best vinegar is made from the best wine. It were happier if men 
would hope less, that they might be less disappointed; but who shall set | 
the mark, and who would keep within if it were set? 

Coxversatios.—In conversation, eschew that poor penny-farthig pe- | 
lantry of suggesting etymologies, and being cttrious about the origin of 
this or that expression. Words are the current coin of conversation; | 
‘ake them as they are told down to you, and pay them away as they are } 
demanded. It would be as rational for a man (o be curious to know | 
through what hands every shilling in his purse had passed, as whence this 





Avoid Guotetions, unless you are well stadied in their import, and fee! | 
their pertinence. My friend ——, the other day, lookin» ot the skeleton 
of anass which had been dug out of a seandpit, and admiring and won- 
lering at the structure even of that despised animal, made a very mal- | 
droit use of one. “ Ah!” said he, with the deepest humility, and + 
simplicity worthy of La Fontaine, ‘we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” F 

[nargument, vou need not trouble yourself to contradict a positive man: | 
let him alone, and be will very soon do it for himself. 

Do not allow your friend, because he cannot convince you, and you ; 
have convinced him against lis will, to compress your nostrils, or kiek 
you out of his chambers, for if you once allow such liberties, here is no 
knowing what next he may offer at Cc. W, 








Sunhiary, 


Breakang the Line.—It will sarprise the parties who have of late waged 
so fierce a paper war on the question of breaking the line in naval tac- 
tics, to learn from the following clearand particular passage, in ifistruc- 
tions given to Vice Admiral Sir John Ciere, on proceeding to the North 
Seaiu command of a fleet, in the reign of Heury VIM, that theama- 





in Europe who, witho 


The late Mr. Abernethy.—-The following anecdote of this eminent 
surgeon, the writer of which vouches for its authenticity, will show at 
once he possessed that inestimable of all blessings, a charitable disposi- 
tion. About 10 years ago as Mr. A. was walking up Holburn, he over 


| took one of his pupils, and, as was his custom when he had once noticed 


intrinsic talent, he entered into familiar conversation with him, observing 
that he had missed him for some time from the dissecting room. The 
young man, with tears in his eyes, told him he was involved in debt, and 
that his parents, overtaken, like himself, by the shafts of adversity, could 
not grant him the hecessary supplies. “'To what amount are yon in 
debt !”"-—“ About £20 Sir,” answered the poor bankrupt. ‘ Well,’ 
said Mr. A., “call at Bedford-row to-morrow morning, at 10 o'clock, 
and [ will see what can be done for you.’ The young man was obe- 
dient to the wiskes of his kind instructor, when a letter sealed up was 
put into his hands, on opening which he discovered a cheque for £90! 
This young man was seen at the grave of his late benefactor completely 
griefstricken. 

The British Museum and the Bibliotheque du Roi.—The Bibliotheque du 
Roi is not open so long daily by three hours as the British Museum: 
and for six weeks, from the Istof September to the 15th of October, it 
is closed toail. The vacation of the British Museum, in the months 
of August aud September, does not extend to its libraries; for during 
that time literary men have constant accessto them. Its arrangements 
are also superior to those of the Bibliotheque du Roi, which contains no 
catalogue accessible to the visiter} though, if he can name tbe author ot 
any work he may wish to consult, if it be there it will be immediateiy 
brought by the attendants. It is true that the public have admission to 
this library, as to an exhibition, two days in the week; but this is a use 
less and injurious privilege, where crowds of idlers walk through the 
reading rooms, and distract the attentian of those who go there to study. 
Iu that part of the Bibliotheque du Roi where the prints are preserved, 
though the pablic have access to certain folios, the finest works of Rem- 
branat encdothor emivent masters are kept in a private room, and arc 
more inaccessible than the collections in the print-room of ihe Britis! 
Museum, whicli can always be scen by those who really want to study. 
—Brockedon's route to Italy. 

Waterloo Men.—There are in the present effective service, from the 
rank of Major upwards, of the army, as appears from the “‘ W” prefixed 
to their names in the Army List of this month—2#6 officers who served 
at Waterloo; one Field-Marshal (the Duke of Wellington ;) three 
Generals (the Prince of Orange, the Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord 
Hill;) 14 Licutenant-Generals; 29 Major-Generals ; 49 Culonels; and 
117 Majors, 

A pedestal composed of granite, 16 feet square, is now being erected 
close within the railings of Parliament-sjuare, and nearly facing the cen 
tre of Palace-yard, on which will be placed an elegant statue of the late 
Mr. Canning. 

An extract of a letier, received by the Admiralty, has been posted af 
Lloyd's, bringing the gratifying intelligence, thatthe prospects of the un- 
dertaking for the raising ot the specie trom the wreck of the Thetis, off 
Cape Frio, are of the most satisfactory nature, 5000 dollars having been 
obtained, anda plan of the wreck taken, 

Mr. Jolin Kemble, a highly accomplished youth, the eldest son of Mr 
Charles Kemble, who had attached limselfto the leader of the “panish 
Patriots during their late attempt to restore their liberty, and whose life 
was reported to be in ‘peril, is returned to this country in perfeet health,» 
to the great joy of his family and his friends. 

A steam-vessel has been laid down at Chatham, to be natned the Phe 
nix} she will be propelled by a steam-engine ct no less than 250 horse 
vower, The tenet of her deck will be 137 feet, and licr breadtit thirty 
two feet; and she is intended to throw shells of ten inches in diameter 


Surplus Population —There is at present residing in the perish of 
Great Hanely, Oxou, @ woman in her fortieth year, who has favoured 
the parish by producing nineteen illegitimate children. Shé was ma: 
ried twenty yeors since, bad one child by her husband who abseonded 
before it was born, and has never since been heard of. The woman for 
nineteen following years, has produced an illegitimate child, making s 
tutal of twenty. ‘Thirteen of the children are living. The cost to the 
parish exceeds £360.—Reading Mercury 

In the parish of Chelsea, collections are made from door to door, by 
the principle inh ibitants, towards the relief of the starving peasantry 68 
{reland; and charity sermons, for the same object, will be preached if 
every place of religious worship in that neichLourheod lf eve 
parish in the metropolis imitated so laudable an example, it would save 
thousands of their #llow-creatures from an immature grave, 

It is a curious fact, that the Pope is at this moment the only monarch 
if a National debtto liquidate, hes asurplus revenue 


Mr. T. Campbell has, we are informed, undertaken to write the hile 
Mrs. Siddons, in consequence of her own request, be queathed to hit in 
writing. The eminent deteased has ieit censidersble matetiais lor her 
\iography, and her daughter asd nearest friends have promised tvore 
We take it fur granted that Mr. Canipbelb will not finely from this hie» 
neurable labour 

Coincidence of Nwabers—The historian Sebt Atjouzi, it He Book 
called the “ Mirror of the World,” refates that the Khalif Almotegen: 
was born in tlie year 180, in the 8th month of it, and died 6g the Iéra 
night, being the latter part of the month of Ramazan; and ke was Bi 
of the Khalifs, of the sons of Abbas, Alto be gained 8 victories, made 
& feings stand before his gate, slew 80 enemies, and bis hfe was years, 
and bis reign 3 years and 8 months, and 8 dows; and. ne : at 


3 daughters, aid $00 snilliom dinars, and 804 tiiliog#g droog, Gat 
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horses, and 80,000 camels and mules and beasts of labour, and 80,000 
tents, and 80,000 male and 80,000 temale slaves; hie built & palaces, and 
the sculpture on his seal was Alin’md’IVh (praise be to God,) 3 letters. 
and his number from his horoscope was 8 in every thing.— Asiatic 
Journal, 

—p>— 


ORIGINAL NAVAL SCRAPS. 
THE SUGAR LOAF.—A FRAGME 
From the Montreal Gazette. 
In Lord Howe's action of tie Ist of Junc, the Invincible was the only 
ship in the fleet which was manned almost exclusively with Irishmen. 
She was commanded by the Hoa. T. P. To say he was a brave officer | 
would be superfluous, when speaking of a Captain in the British Navy, | 
but he added to this, great scientific attainments as well as sound plii- 
Janthrepy. ‘The survivors of that brilliant action, which heralded the | 
unparalieled glory of the Navy during the Revolutionary war, can testi- | 
ty. that many, many a spare Lonnet rouge was kicking about the French 
ecks, whose uniortuaate owners were placed within range of the tre- 
mendous broadsides of the Paddies! who, on their part, were tolerably 
roughly handie« by the sans cxlottes. This conspicuous officer was ai- 
terwards appointed to the Juste, a beautiful 80 gun ship, one of the 
French prizes. As he wouldon no account be separated trom his old 
companions in arms, the whole crew was turned over to the Juste, and 
the inhabitants of Portsmouth, about the year 1796, well recollect them 
as the crack-inen of the fleet. ‘The barge’s crew, in particular, were 
fine looking fellows, nonpareils. ‘T'o the lounger on the platform it was 
quite a treat to witness the Hon. T. P. coming ashore in his barge,which 
the fine muscular powers of the men impetied with a velocity resem- § 
bling the flying fish skimming the rippling waters; while the dexterous | 
simultaneous feathering of the oars marked the time with the skilful pre- | 
cision of musicians. ‘The Juste’s, upon the whole, were about the 
happiest ship’s company in the fleet, and their facetious bulls and bon 
mots often occasioned bursts of merriment as they obtained promul- 
gaiion among the crews of other ships. Captain P. was a man who 
Was averse to the rigid system, which has a teudency to crush thet 
mirthful spirit or gaité de ceur which predominates so generally among | 
seemen; on the contrary he allowed, or at least, winked at those tri 
fling aberrations, which gave a buoyancy of heart to his men, without | 
intringing a tittle on that legitiinate discipline, which is the tone of 
subordination. But, on the other hand, where he thought the service de- 
manded example, he was inflexible. [i any glaring impropriety occur- | 
red, the boys of the Juste well knew, that the finale would be any thing | 


o . . . . ‘ . 5 | 
but of a comic deseription! And if he once pledged his honour to |} 











| 
| 
| 


for squalis: for if Fadhur Patrick himself, in propria persona, had 
wended his way on board from the land of spirits, with his Holiness the 
Pope at his elbow, it would have availed nothing. The ship's compaay, 
in their movements of jocularity, invariably called him “Tomy,” 


but this familiar appellation was as wide froin disrespect as the poles | 
are asnnder; for they revercd and honoured him as a thicf, and loecd him 


as a father. 
| aCe ere ' , 
Should some old weather-beaten tar of the saucy Juste, perhaps now | 


laanine ate ‘ . * 
leauing on his crutch in Greenwich moorings,by chance cast an eve over | 


this paper, let him heave a-head to the first shady bench—coil up the re- 
inains of his limbs—cast awry his shore timbers--trim his top-lights and 
overhaul the story of the Sugar Loaf. It may haply recall to bis recol- 
tection the by-gone days of his prowess, when Bagland looked to her Navy 
as her only head anchor for safety and securily—when the heroism of 
poor Jack was the applauding theme of every tonzue--when the sons 


and daughters of Thalia nightly exhibited pageants of his glorious ex- | 


ploits--when the sea-ports of old England were one continued scene of 
bustling activity, and, in the hours of rel txation,every corner enlivened 
with fun and fidling! But now no longer able to dance round the cap- 
stan, to the lively notes of musical Joe---no longer able to rig a tanto. or 
dart the lightning of Britannia’s vengeance on her foes, he will look back 
with proud feelings on his own services, and prouder with delight on his 
country’s gratitude: he will reflect that he is the inmate of a foundation 
«i so noble and splendid a character, that it stands matehless and unrival- 
on the wide surfi.ce of the globe; and will ever remain amonument of 
renown to the memory of our Third Wiliam. Fortunate Charles Dib- 
din, songster of the sea! where is the spot on earth thy statue could be so 
appropriately raised, as on that hallowed ground? amongsithose groups 
ot silver-locked warriors, who, in the days of their vigor, earrolled thy 


spirit-stirring melodies to the extremitics ot the watery glob: 


it is well known to be a prime duty of the Officers of the Navy, to pre- | 
vent spirituous liquors from being smugeled on board ships in post ; yet, | 


notwithstanding the nicest precaution and keenest vigilance. a few quarts 
will find their way ou board for a birth-day jolification. 
of the Juste was an active Officer, by no means marked for severi 
though stern in the performance of his duty, 
which designated in one word the pithand spirit of the service. He kept 
80 sharp a look out a-head, it was next to an impossibility to get even a 
quarter of a point to windward of him. Mle always kept the weather 
gage. It became therefore necessary, on ihe approaching birth-day of 
Pat Mahony, (a real broth of a boy,) that a select vestry should be eali- 
ed, in order for «cheming seme plan to diddle the natives. At that time 
there resided at Portsmouth a cunning arlflicer in metals, almost as re- 
nowned, as he whose 
the world, and doubtless 1 
asthe great factotum of King Solomon! ‘This Portsmouth nvototype of 
the brazen breed would doubtless have heen equally famous for bis arch 
discoveries, had he lived in the days of the decoration of the temple. 
that as it may, this man of metal was employed by the ** Committee of 
Supply” to construct a cone exactly to resemble a large sugar Joaf; 





, al- 


thiel, cw — son oh ’ 7 “37 
which when completed was filled with double proof, covered over with | 


the identical paper and string, of the real commodity. If the reader 
should suppose that the gentlemen of the ¢ mmimittee cousidered them- 
selves ona bed of roses when the old jimakey in the sugar loaf came 
alongside the ship, he is quite mistaken in iis conjectures; for 
was their 
ny. ‘J 








intense 
anxiety while the articles in the boat underwent a rigid seruti- 
» sugar loaf was 
upen the saits, to preser 
spirators alongside su: 








boldly laid in a conspicnous part of the boat, 
ve ittrom getting wet. At last one of the con 
) 4 A oat of sugar for Pat Mahoney 23d 
mess.""—** Pass it along, spoans y,” vociferated a chuwder-headed Pat- 
lander, *‘ sure now the will rejoice, swate erathur, in 
her nice cup of tay.” Went and was secured with more care 
than if ithad been acasket of diamonds from Rundie and Pridg 
ven quarts of proof at one hand! Lt apreceden 
butt of old Wevil swipes was passed as if it were 
ing came on, the tapping of the st 


¢ out, “ 









19 one Ih, 
d goou toitune. Lue 
As eve l- 


rl vafbecamea paramount obj. tt ot 


conteucious, 


solicitude; every precaution was taken for establishing signals along the 
coast. What the secret committee had most to dread was the blue cor- 





porals, who as pigs are said, when on board, to smell the land at an im- 
menseé d-stance, so these worthies have the faculty of seenting out contra. 
band grog even if it was buried b hook deen it rser’s coal-lole. 
So far however all was right: the can weit meeriy reand with 
devout wishes for happy returns of tie day! Vi ul legends spun 
ontia yarns of unco:scionable length followed. A grand divertisement 


ot vocal sea staves afforded imuch amusement, ameng them we recollect 
the famous Milesian ditty of * Avoush Pat, and drive the pigs out of 
the parlour!" sung with sienturiay lungs and astoundiag chorus, 
shouts of applause. Happy had it been for th 





t 


e Pats had they sung them 
selves 1G St 1, ior the d nen of Donnybrook tair ut ler oti pore sided at 
the reveis and to lots of grog succeeded lots of claret Kuoelc down ar- 
guments were toilowed by knock down blos--in fact every one ap- 


: . ; a broken head for the honour of ould Ire! 
‘Those who imagined that these sorts of vagaries proceed withor 
terruption under the pennant, are green as far as respects the service 
Expresses flew to (up quarter-deck, and the master at arms and his mye 
midons were soon arraigned with a special commission to enquire into 
the state of the disturbed districts. B : 


teading 


peared solicitous of 


if in- 


riot ac 
thing like clearing the coast with dispateh. This was 
ia the space of a brace of shakes, and the master at 
stight opposition, put Lis grappling irons on the sugar 
earried in triumpia to the quarter deck. 
would prove direct evidence of the smugcliag, but no such thing ; it 
afforded nothing beyond the slightest of ali corroborative proof, that «f 


CueciGWaunyY cone 


whi 


aru 
loat 





detecting delinquency by the smell !--for divil a drop was left, not so | 
It happened that the Officer of the 
watch was not of those bounce-about characters who are always in a 
fidget about trifies ; or sputtering like a roasting apple when the subject! 


much as“ Paddy, will you taste ?”’ 


et : : . ° . “ : Pr \ irom certain indications » ise of Commons. 
punish---9h, by the piper! it was high time for the Paddies to look out | om certain indications in the House of Common 


| cumstances, we are led to think that event much less probable than we | 


}did. Inthe country the mania is fading away ; the people, fond ot no- |} 


Vhe first Lieut. 


his motto was “alacrity,” | 


fume has been transmitted froin the earliest ages of 
ill so continue to all sueceeding generations, | 


Be | 


. i? ,' 
us, cxcred 


ts is all fudge! no- 


s alter some | 
h was | 
It was expected this capture | Making an addii 


demanded cool discretion, but he had constitutionally much of the wag 
about him, and delighted ina joke “I will myself (said he) hoid a chap- 
ter of the said knights of the sugar loaf on the quarter deck.” They 
were according assembled and interrogated on the subject of their en- 
tering the lists without especial warrant, being contrary to the rules of 
the order. The succeeding tilts and tournaments were then severely 
animadverted upon, undertaken and carried without his knowledge or 
permission as chief knight. Nevertheless as he would feel great retuc- 
tance in separating so many jovial companions of the order, he direct- 
ed that all should be fastened for the night to a long iron bar, there to 
compare notes and debate upon controverted points until the morning. 
About ten o'clock next merning the shrill long drawn note of the silver 
call of the boatswair proclaimed the approach of the Captain, and in a 
few minutes afterwards a similar sound announced his arrival on_ board. 
Ife was ushered to the quarter-deck throagh a donble rank of Officers, 
where the first thing presented was the black list. He was evidently 
chagrined and greatly annoyed--spoke ia an under tone to the first Ofil- 
cer—a second tine seanned the list—erushed it apparently involuntarily 
in his hand—glanced his eye upon the culprits—aye, 
There they sat a dismal group, 
Allin bilboes on the poep. 


Those men who would have stood before tue flash of a cannon with as | a fate 
| wocnester, 


much sung froid as they would have turved a quid, not one dated to 
meet the lightning of his eye. Every head hung ina state of despon- 
deney. * Release them! said the Captain, in atone which was well 
understood, “ let them go below.” As they staggered past the quarter- 





Making another difference of seven—and so increasing the error to one 
hundred and twenty. 

jut again, besides this, the Times omits all the Bishops!~-upon 
what ground or principle, it would be indeed most dificult to com 
prehend. ‘The Church and ber interests are wholly unrepresented 
in the House of Commons, the only place in which her voice can be 
politically heard, or her just claims constitutionally advocated, isthe 
LTouse of Lords; and we are happy to know that our prelates will not 
suffer the oceasion to pass, without shewing a paternal feeling for ber ex- 
istence and maintenance, and of opposing, with all their power, the fa 
tal blow which the success of whet is called Keform must level at the 
venerated institutions of the country. We not only believe that thi 
Bishops will be fonad at their posts ov the day of trial, but that we may 
securely count apon a decided opposition to the Bill, by 

"The Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops of Lincoln, 

‘Tuam, | St. Asaph, 


Bishop of London, Yhichester, 
Durham, St. David's, 
Worchester, Bristol, 
Hereford, Oxford, 
Salisbury, Gloucester, 
Bath and Wells, Exeter, 


Carlisle, 
Litchtie!d and Co- Bangor, 
ventry, Ferns, 

Peterborough, Cork. 





deck, there happened to be one who had not recove-ed the use of his| 


iegs, he crept past. “ Shame—shame upon you,” said the Captain, 
you.” 
nace, exclaimed, * Ah, Sir Tommy, don’t pledge your honor !--don't 
pledge your honor, noble Captain!--sure there’s not a ian of us but 
will take your word for it!" Yr 

St. Eustache. 

-<2—~ 
Vrom the Jolin Bull. 

The Times defends its mode of arrangement of the list of Peers, which 
it gave on Saturday, as calculated to shew the difference of feelings be- 
tween the oid Peers and the new Peers. Our view in placing the tollow- 
ing detail betore our reader is to disabuse the public mind as to the pre 


sumed indifference, or tameness, ot the Hous: of Lords upon the vital) , 


question of Reform, supposing it ever reaches them—We must Contess 
and from other cir- 


velty, have had time to consider the Toy that was offered to them, they 
| see its futility, its fallacy, and its impracticability, and so do a great maay 
of their representatives. 

With regard, however, to the following list, we re-publish it, less as 
applying to the mis-statements of the Times, than as exhibiting, what we 
firmly believe to be, the real state of the conservative torce in the Hous¢ 
of Lords :- 


| tfifty instances as to the politics and votes of the Peers it names. Bat we 
| will first remark, than in its lists of Marquesses i* entirely leaves out the 
| names of the Marquess of Hertford and the Marquess of Bute, both Au 





° e e ‘ = 

' i-Reformers,—that having in one coluren recorded Lerds Farnborough, 
{ ° © 

| Lyndhurst, and Skelmersdale, as against the Bul, and 


her column 





anat 


| registered their Lordships as wncertain,--and above all, that. in order to 
make a case, it omits, in all its lists, all the following Peers altogether — 
Dukes. Clarendon, Lords. 
Cumberland, Norwich (D, of Greniham, 
Cambridge, Gordon) Southampton, 
j Gloucester. Talbot, Mortacue, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


| 
Marquesses | 
Hertiord., | 
| 

| 


Bagot, 
Rodney, 
Boston, 
Walsneham 
Kenyon, 
Douglas, 
Downe, 


Mouni Rdgcombe, 

Digby. 

Beverley, 

Mansfield, 

Carnavon, 
Abingdon, Liverpool, 
Chatham, Cadogan 
Bathurst, Malmsbury. Middleton. 

Here, we concluded our list of names omitted ; but upon closer ¢ 
| mination we found, in addition to these, the followin 


Bute. 
' Lars. 
Deloware, 


‘ 





r also deft out: 


| Lords Searsdale, Lords Stuart, of Castle Stuart (E. 


Boston, of Moray), 

Haw ke, Vernon, 
Dynevor, | Saltesford (E. of Courton), 
Walsingham, Calthorpe, 
Jagot, | De Dunstanvill 


Southampton 
Rodney, 
Carteret, 


folle, 
W odehouse‘ 


Bayning, 


Montague Carrington, 
Kenyon, Bolton, 
Douglas, | 


! 


Vist. Maynard, 
Lords Northwick, 


Ribblesdaie 


Gage, 
Grenville, 
Selsea, 
The whole of whom, amounting to no fewer than sixty-two, being de- 
| cidedly hostile to the Bill. 
jn addition to these sixty-two, the following Scottish 
omitted by the Times :— 
Marquess of Queensbury, 
Tweedale. 
Earl of Moreton, 


Viscount Arbuthnot, 
Strathallan 


Lord Forbes, 





—— Home, —  Saltoun, 
—  Elsin, | —— Gray, 
— Levenand Melville, —- Colville. 
| —— Selkirk. 


Ml of whom are decidedly hestile to the Bill, making an omount « 
venty-five anti-Refoa mers omitted by the Times :— 

rn 

l'o these we hee t 
omitted by the Times :— 


Earl of Carrick, Viscount Doneraile, 








-—— Mountcashe! — Lorton, 
—— Mavo, Goit, 
— Wicklow, Lord Carberry, 
— Caledon, Farnham, 


Charleville | Dutlerin. 
| All hostile to the Bill, encreasing, the 
| Peers, omitted by the Times. to eighty-seven. 


| 
} 
} 


— _ 


But this is not all; the Times has published lists of Peers who wil 
vote forand against the Bill, and enumerates the following Lords as f 
vourabie to the measure :— 

Dike of St Albans 
Far! of Denbigh, 
Amherst, 


‘ 
, 
id 





Earl of Plymouth, 
Lord Seaford, 
Gicenlvon. 











» add the tollowing Lrish Representative Peers, also 


reby, the number of anti-vcforming 


Making an additional number of twenty.three to be placed at the foo! 


j of the already swollen account of misstatements inthe Tomes, and en- 
“you disgrace my ship--but I pledge my honor Vil tog every man ot | eFeastng the amount to no less than ene hundred and forty-three. 


Upon this the one upon fours, tarning up a face like a fiery fur-| 


It is hadly worth showing in detail that the Times is wrong inet least | 


Xa- 


) ’ ° ° 
j}and toox some presoners and magazines irom 


a 





To these let us add the number of Peers set down by the Timesas Anti 
Reformers in their lists—which it appears amounts to ninety fire—and we 
shall findan aggregate of two hundred and thirty-cight; to which we must 
uid (having accidentally overlooked them) the names of the Marques: 


Times to he favorable to the measure), and we have a total of tro han 
dred and farty-one Peers opposed to the Bill; which, allowing tor absen- 
tees from different causes where proxies are unavailable, will give som: 
thing like a majority of one hundred and thirty against the Bill. 
In the list, which we puliished on Monday, and upon whieh thi 
calculation is founded, we inserted the names Lerds Aberdeen and 
| Dorchester as having been omitted by the Times. 


E Northampton and Earls ef Romney and Cuichester (stated by thr 


Lord Dorchester is a 
minor, and Lord Aberdeen’s name was inserted in the Times under hi 
| English Barony; this latter, however. makes no difference as to the 
| actual xwmber of opponents to the nacasure in the TTouse of Lords. The 
| name of Lord Dorchester would have made a difference; we theretor 
have withdrawn it; and yet we need not diminish the aggregate amount ; 
jfor we have to addaname that the Times certainly did not reckon 
famongst those hostile to the Bill--we mean that of the Earl o 
| Winchilsea, who, fully aware of all the mischiefs consequent upon th 
| measure, and of its character and tendenc y. gives it his opposition. 


—~> -- 
| POLAND. 
| Polish Demr-O ficial account of the lute Operations. 


| Varsaw, June 26.—Alter the battle of Ostrolenka, the account © 

; which has long been fully known in England, the Polish army retreated 
upon Warsaw, and head-quarters were established at Praga, where the 
army remained for some time inactive, to recralt, after the severe set 
vice in which they had been engaged. ‘They had sustained a great ios 

| but they were not disnirited, and the slight victory Which had been gain 









led overthem had been deartv bought, so much so that Diebitsch did n 

| follow up the advantage which he had gained. He established his hea: 
quarters at Paltusk, an) operetions tora short time ceased, 

| Onthe 13th inst. most important news arrived in Warsaw, which wa 
i that Diebistech had died at Plutusk on the 11th inst., of what disease it we 
| not certainly known.—Some said that he had died of ap plexy, other 
| that he had been poisoned, and others again did not beheve the report at 


fall. ‘There is, however, now no doubt upon the subject, and that he diet! 
| of the cholera morbus is almost equa!!y certain. tle las been succeed 
ed by the next in command, General ‘Voll. 

} On the 18th Skrazynecki, with the Polish army, leff Praga, in order 
| commence op rations on the offensive. ( 





The greatest part of the Russia 


l army was situated of Pultask. There were some troops in Sieclic, aa 
| another bedy under the command of General Rudiger, was Cispose 
' 


about Lubin, Skrzynecki advanced tov ards Seidlic, but owing to soi 
| information which he received, he ys march of Seidlic 


| whieh place he sent General Rubeiuski to take possess The B 
' 
! 


halted within a di 





fh Oi. 
slats, Powever, evacuated it, and retired towarcs the Bog, leaving som 
anvivitton and provisions, which fell into the hands of the Poles. Ru 
beinski followed the enemy for some distance, and then returned to ti 
| maint Skrzynecki also sent Generals Janchowski and Hildber 
! nnderthe command of General ‘fusno, to attack General Rudiger nei 
| Lublin. 
| Onthe 29th the Polish army again returned to Praga, and head quarter 
ire now established in Warsaw. ‘The Russians had left Pnitusk and ac 
| vanced to Plock, where they fixed their head-quarters, and some disposi 
i tion was shown to cross the Vistala at this poinst. A body of 4u0 Co 
ks swan aross toe Vistula, near Plock, but they were attacked by U 
| natives and driven back into the river. Many of them were killee « 
drowned, and some taken prisoners. The Russians now retired up ¢ 
Vistula, and are at or near Dobryzn. 
| {fn the mean time Generals Janchowski and Tunno advanced toward 
On the 18th Janchowski had some skirmishing with the Russiat 
the enemy. ‘The sa 
| day he advanced to Gulowna, and he here discovered that the Russia 
had crossed the river Wieprz. He, therefore, disposed his men in d 


ouy. 








tached bodies around Kock. General Tunne proceeded, and came | 
with the enemy about three o'clock in the morning of the J9th, i 
Budziskani where he was pleced in an excellent position, having | 
| Russsian General Rudiger between himself and General Janchon 
| Relying upon the assistance and co-operation of the latter Gener 
an 











unno immediately attacked the enemy.--Janchowsai, however, 0! 
some reason which is as yet unexplained, did not arrive, and the con 
cuenece was that the advantage was lost. They fought for six hours 
which the Poles evidently had the worst, a Rudiger brought up ali 


force to bear against one division of the Pole wl advat 
however, was gained by the Russians. ‘he Poles had 270 men kille 
and wounded, among which were six officers. ‘The troops were im 


t --No mate | 


| diately afterwards recalied to Warsaw, where they are at present.--.' 


great deal is said in conversation about the concuet 


| this affair; but, as he is likely to be brought beiore a Court 
explain himself, I do not icel a liberty > what in fact nay! 
jonlyrumour. It has, at all events, rendered himself very unpopular. 
Most of the Polish army is now concentr: r Warsaw, and it 
ured that there is to be a general ass mbly of the 
few days. A long Address has also been published in the Warsaw 
| pers f the 24th. calling upon every one in Warsaw, from the age ol 
| to 50, be prepared within days with arms and provi 
eight des This is signed by Astrowski, the Commander-in-Chic! 


of Janchowskii 
Marti le 


yto propacal 
J 


inhabitants iu 
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—- ‘Tankerville. Marquis of Ormonde | the Nati wal Guard. ote : pals 
| BDuke of Mariboroug!, ' —_—- Thomond |. Proin Lithuania the accounts wiicn arrive here are Galy more £1 
Earl of Glaszow, — | Lord Hutchinson. ing. sso Girect communicat oe take | > but in bn endl. 
—— HEagremont, j | state there is vot any doult but that the Poles and their bret 
All of whom, as we b will vote azainst the Bill; making another | Lithuanians, have taken possession of Polougen, a sea port t 
ad n to the number, misstated and omitted, of thirteen, thus swelling | Kowvo. and, above all, W lua. Authentic accounts have aiso 
the error to no fewer than one hundee But even this is not ali; for that General Gielgud had obtained a victory over t Kiussians at > 
the following Peers are recorded by the Times as uncertain; every one kach on the Ist instant, and that many officers were killed an 
lof whom will vote against the Bill:— ; prisoners, amongst whom were General Nesatol! The Russ 
| Mar tais of Cholmoadeley Lord Ravensworth, obliged to retreat, and in doii they burnt every farm house et 
—- Cunningham | —- Pelamere, | village they passed, znd also their own magazin 7 
Earl of Limerick — Farnborough, might not fall int ithe band of the Pole ; 
——— Cathcart — Lyndhurst, From the London Ma uv Chronicle, of July 12 
—  Ortord | — Skelmersdale The intelligence brought yesterday from Hamburgh ts interest 
Lord Lake, Viscount Heretord ' General Hurtig. General Satacki. Coionel Stopecki, the Russian Chal 
—— Wemyss, | | berlain Fanshawe, M. Lessel!, and Madame Bezanon, a Russian Lad 
onal thicteen. aud swelling the amount to one leundred | are arrested, charged with a cons; racy to arm the Russ 1p 
| and thirteon, mis-stated, emitted, or misrepresented. to make a diversion, and, perhaps, deliver VV arsAM into the Lands of 
| Then of those, upon whom they reckon, there will stay away-- enemy, in case of an attack. i he escape of Rudiger is attriiu 


Duke of 


Athol, | Lord Hill, 

Earl of Granard, | ! 
| 
} 


Harborough 


De Roos 


— Kingston, —— 
‘a rwefn 
ow Cary t 


the treackery of Gen. Jaukowski, who is implicated in the abos 
soiracy. General Hurtig was in reguiar correspondence witha Ru s 
' Colonel Brendle, residing at Lemberg, in Gallicia, and one Iniz ce | 


‘ ¢ 


' formerly an officer ia the Polish army, was the agent between 
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8,000,000 of florins were discovered at the House of Lessel; and it 
would appear from the papers found in possession of the conspirators, 
that at Ostrolenka the Russians were put in po-session of the whole of 
Skrzynecki's plans. ‘The plot if not detected, might have Leen produc- 
tive of the most disastrous results to the Poles. One part of it war to 
arm the Russian prisoners from the arsenal, to destroy the bridge of 
Praga, and thus cut off tie troops stationed there from the relief of the 
capital, while the Russians were to cross the Vistula, at Plock or Do- 
pizga, and enter Warsaw, inthe absence of the troops. 

There is still uncertainty as to the operations of Gielgud and Chap- 
jowski. If the Prussian accounts are to be believed, they have been 
defeated. 

The Cholera has made its appearance at St. Petersburch. though it is 
caid hitherto to have assumed a mild form. The death of the Grand 
Quke Constantine has taken place at Wittepek. Rumor. as usual in 
Russia, is busy in accounting jor his death. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


The Cholera had appeared at Twer, Jaroslaw, Nesbury, eNovogorod | 


and in the government of Wiley fo the government of Minsk, from 
March 31 to June 1, 2255 perssus had been attacked, of whom 1246 died. 
and 946 recovered. 


The disease was making trighttul ravages in Molda- 
via. The number of persons who died of it in Jassy on the 1Wth, was 
95, on the 11th 125, and on the 2th 145. Letters from Jassy of the J7th 
cay that the disorder ws increasing, and the deaths were 300 daily. 
The government of Jassy advised the inhabitants to retire into the coun- 
try, and they were flying in all directions. 

Warsaw, June 27.----Since the action of Rudiger, hostilities have at last 
been suspended in the kingdom of Poland: for Lithuania and the other 
revolted provinces are sti!l in lames. For some days peace was spoken 
of as nearat hand. Almost all thetroops were about Warsaw. Skrzy- 
necki, it was said, depending on the intervention of foreigu powers, kept 
the army inactive, in order to prevent useless bloodshed ; but it Row ap- 
years (hese reports were false. Waris again talked of; the troeps are to 
ve putin motion again in a few days. and renew the contest. The 
treachery of Janikowski is almost the only subject of coversation. 

DEFEAT OF THE POLES NEAR WILNA. 

Berlin, July 6.—TChe Prussian State Gazette of this date contains a 
longarticle dated from the Russian head-quarters, Pultusk, June 2¢, giving 
an oficial and detailed account of the total defeat of the united torees 
of Generals Gielgud and Clapowski, in an attack on the Russian troops 
nosted at and round Wilna, consisting of the division of General Baron 
Von Sacken, reinforced by some regiments of the Guards ur der the com- 
mand of Gen. Baron Kuruta. The rebels being entirely foiled by the 
dreadful fire of the artillery in their attempt to carry the heights, were 
compelled to retreat, and were pursued by the Russian cavalry. Gen. 


curuta, who had reserved part of the Linperial Guard to cover the heights, | 


vhich are so important for the defence of Wilna, now ordered the caval- 
y of the Guard and the Lithuanian regiments to attack, which they did 
vith such impetuosity thatthe enemy could not destroy the bridge over 
he Wilna. ‘The enemy being driven across the river, and flying in 
cousternation on the roadto Kauen. Gen. Kuruta ordered the high ca- 
valry to pursue, which he was induced to do by the news that Count 
‘Tolstoi Commander-in-Chief of the army of reserve, was at hand with 
two divisions. ‘This janction completely secures Wilna, and willafiord 
means of acting with energy against Gielgud’s division. The Russians 

»k G90 prisoners, including eight officers. 

) be inevitable. 

Hamburgh, July ®.—By a resolution of the senate of Lub ck the Nicho- 
las {. has been ordered away, and must go to a quarrantine establish- 
ment. 

The Duke Montmart is not on board the Nicholas I. 
late Count Alofeus is on board 
A letter from an English Gentleman on board the Nicholas I. says— 
‘pto the moment Heit Petersburgh Friday July 1. balf-past five, no fo- 

‘icner of distinction had faliena victim to the cholera. A few minutes 
hefore E left. f had the hoonur tosee Lord Hyresbury, and the Ambassa- 
! Naples, tie Americun Consul, Messrs. 





, but a son to the 


] 
t 


ys of Hollond, Sardinia, and 
fagennis and Crompion, belonging to the English Embassy, and My. 
Baxter, Kord Hesterbury’s private sccretary—they are all well; and I 
clieve I saw all the principle British Merchauts shortly before [ left eli 
1 good health. Doctors Russell and Barry were aiso well. The former 
loubt that th in Russia is entice! with the Indian con 
, With which he is well acquainted. Between 59 and 69 persons died 
ifthe cholera during the last week Twas in St. Petersburgh.” 
[tis said that the Imperial Court is gone to Peterhoff. 
BELGIUM. 

From the London Morning Herald, Monday Morning. July 11, 3 0'clocl:. 

We have just received the Moniteur Belye, and other papers, from 
Mrussels, of the date of Saturday night. ‘They contain at last the con- 
clusion of the much-protracted debate in the National Congress upon 
the Throne question. ‘The “ preliminaries” have been agreed to by a 
majority of 56. The debate which preceded this decision lasted nine 
days, and there were but few of the Members of Congress of any charac- 
ferwho did nottake part init. We forbear at this late hour translating 
he speeches delivered on Friday and Saturday $ and, in fact, they con- 


as no echoiera 


* 


tained nothing new upon this subject. Upon the division the members 
ere—— 
Por the Prince 126 
Acainst him ‘ 70 
Majority in faveur D6 


The whole number present was 196. 


On the annoucement of the numbers the most enthusiastic plaudits re- | 


vounded from the chamber, the gallery and the Tribune, with waving of 
andkerchiefs. throwing up of hats, &c. “ Vive la Roi!’ * Vive Leo- 

‘old, le Premier Roi des Belges!” were vociferated in every direction. 
vor was the satisfaction less on the outside ;—the people were shaking 
of hands and congratulating each other upon the prospects of an end 
ing put for ever to all their troubles. 

Our messenger describes the enthusiusm of the people in the different 
laces he passed through as surpassing if possible, that of Brussels. 

Adeputation consisting of M. Lebeau, Minister tor Foreign Affairs, 
jason Joseph D’Hoogvorst, Count Fehz de Merede, Baron Woelman, 
nd M. Eitisse, left Brussels for London last nidlit, Sunday, wiht the pre 
minaries reguiarly signed. : 

The Congress is adjourned till this day week, in the hopes that Prince 

spold will there be in person to take the oath of 
By the Hercules at Boston. 

In the House of Commons on the 12th, Lord John Russeli moved 
‘atthe House should go into committee on the Reform Bill. After a 
ong debate, the question was taken and carricd without a division, at 

'-past seven in the morning. 

“Inthe course of the succeeding debate there were not less than 
“ven divisions on successive motions of adjournment. On Captain 
‘rordon’s motion (fer immediate adjournment) there were for ministers 
“> against the bill, 192; majority, 226. On the question that the 
peaker do leave the Chair, for ministers 226; against the bill, 90; ma- 


' 
'y 


rity, 196. Sir Charles Wetherell’s motion for an adjournment to 
Vaursday, for ministers, 235; against the bill 63; majority, I72. On 
‘ord Stormount’s adjournment tll five this day, for ministers 214: 
‘sainst the bill, 44; majority 170. Another motion of Sir C. Wether- 
''s for adjournment, for ministers, 203; against the bill, 37; majority, 
0. On Dir. Praed’s motion of adjournment to Friday, for ministers. 
‘Se against the bill, 25; majority 162. Another motion was made for 


or adjournment, on which the numbers were, for ministers, 187 
te bill, 24; majority, 463 
Inthe House of Lords, July 11, it was arranged that the production 


; against 
3 


the evidence and documents relative to the massacre at NWewtown- 
try. freland, should take place 13th. Lord Farnham desired the pro- | 
“uction of these notonly that they might have correct information, but 


Yat the public mind might be disabused. 
It is suid that Lord Brougham has abandoned his Bankru 
‘or the present session, owing to the absence of professional 
e Circuit. 


pt Court Bill 
members on 


ned . . 
; Lord John Russell has been honoured with the freedom of the city of 
ondon. After the ceremony was concluded a most sumptuous banquet 
*as served, at which a long list of distinguished personages were present 


my . : 
ake Morning Herald of the 11th hes the following papagraph from the 
ér wee Evening Post. “We have just heard from good authority that 
ir aiter il 


Scott is very ill, and in great danger.” 














Inthe House of Commons, Sir E. Sugden inquired whether there 
Was any intention to bring forward any measure respecting the inprove- 
ment of the Court of Chancery. 

Solicitor General Horne answered that he understood there was a bill 
preparing by the Lord&Chancellor. He stated, in reply to further inquiry, 
that those Masters in Chancery who had been appointed subsequently 
to the present developement ot the Lord Chancellor's plans, took the 
appointment subject to any alteration that might be adopted by Par- 
liament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer renewed his position of last session 
regarding the wine duties: the Xs is to equalize the duties on foreign 
wines; the duty henceforth to be 5s. 6d. per gal. and to be carried into 
effect this year; the duty on Cape wines to be Qs. 9d. till 1834, then | 
5s. Od. 

Mr. Goulbourn and others strongly opposed the altertaions, as they 
were a violation of the treaties with Portugal, and that they broke faith | 
with the colonies. It wasalso said they were unfairly partial to France: | 


ithe changes were defended, and carried 259 to 157; maj. for Ministers | 





102, [the former duties were on French wines 7s. Jd. Portugal 4s. 10d. | 
Cane 2s. 4d.] 

The Tlouse on the &th refused, J17 to 96, to issue a writ for another 
election in Liverpool, Mr. Dennison, chosen for that place and Notting: } 
ham both, naving declared in favour ot the latter and left Liverpoo! 
unrepresented; it appears, therefore, that she will remain so, unless om e 
fourth effort a writ is granted. | 

Cobbett has been tried for an alleged libel, tending to excite the farming labour= | 
ers to destroy thrashing machines, &c. The jury could not agree. and were dis- | 
j charged, Cobbeti claims thisas an acquittal. 

The Funds, Jay 12, had msen slightly, in consequence of the favourab 
su't of the French elections. 





le re- 


FRANCE, 

The Paris Messenger of the 11th July says, “upto the present. moment the 
elections of 354 Depunes have been announced ; of these the Minister may 
reckon on as his supporters 248, 

liis asserted in the Gazette de France to be the intention offthe French Minis- | 
try in the Royal Message at the opening of the Chambers to deciare in favour of | 














the cause of Poland, 
The French Ministry has renounced the maintenance of the hereditary Peer- } 
age, and they are about fianung a system exclusive or restrictive of the rights of 








birth. 
A proclamation has been circulated in France by the agenrs of t of 
Berri, from Charlies X. in which the French are called on to rall 
standard of Henry V. and the Duches» of Berri 1s deciared to be Regen! e| 
| Kingdom. The Carlists were making active efforts to rally _a party in France, | 
and toconcentrate them in La Vendee. It was reported im Paris that the Police | 
had arrested 160 Carlists. | 


gone to Engiand ; ia con- 


search at the ports. 


Great numbers of French people of rank have lately 
| sequence of which the government entorces the strictest 

Ww 
Ca 











> are assured by respeciable private correspondents from France 


strengu 





mir Perrie will derive 


inistral 









a much th from | 
) OF the good understan which exists between ¢ Government d | 
France, now that the Belgian affair is adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties, 
| there can be no question; neither can tiere be any doubt of their common desir | 
| to oSAntaIN the peace of Europe. The iwo governments may now, we lope, suc- H 
| cessfully endeavour to assist the Poles, atleast, iy mediation. 
A second and most im Jeet to which the governments of France an 








Engiand wil andoubted 











| Appas es, 13 iave-/rade, which, for we 

| of a hearty co-operation on the part of the Frer now carried on to i 

}extent and with a ruelty which Was never ex ‘ + He a’ neve ( 

| the worstoftime. ‘The Americans shonld be « on te unite Ww j j 
France insome great and well-sustau effort to put an end to thi t | 
Let a mutual mght of search be agreed to, and all men engage athe ive ‘ 

treated as pirates.--Globe, July {3th 

| BELGIC AFFAIRS. | 

| The Belgian deputation, charged with the detinitiv« er of the crown to Prince | 

| Leopold, had arrived at the Brunswick Hote!, in Jermyn street London. They | 








were received in the different towns of Fland through which they passed with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and during the changing of horses immense crowds of | 
citizens surrounded the carriages, crying ** Vive le Roi! ** Vive Lebeau 1” * 


notre patriotigue Ministre!” On the evening of the 12th, the 
the Prince, and were received with the most marked ¢ 
with his Reyal Hig! ven o'clock. Tt wa % 
that the Prince shall be calied “ Leopold, Premier Roi de 


aepu ' 


wruiality, 





ness ti eit 




















| which will be found in our extracts. 


mans 


1 oul 


ee — ee 
resist the principles of Russia, Prussia, and Austria’ ‘This would in 
deed be a new and grand epoch in the political history of the world 
--it would be a new Holy Alliance for the protection and propa- 
gation of liberal doctrines. Poland, Italy, and Hungary, would 
speedily become independent states, perhaps kingdoms, and a politi¢al 
millenium would be at hand. We do not say that such projects 
are yet formed, nor do we represent ourselves as capable of pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon their wisdom or expediency---but we do 
say that such plans, have occupied the attention of Statesmen, and that 
they would gratify the vanity of a Whig Cabinet. To many English- 
men we know such a scheme would be in the highest degree plea- 
sing and far be it from us to destroy the beanty of the vision 
we cannot help thinking that to the three new sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations, teeming with liberal and liberated peopie, above marked 


| out, one more would be added and that would be———Jeland! 


These remarks have been forced from us by the prospect of the speedy 
marriage between an ostensibly and English Prince and a French 
Princess, who are to be placed upon a throne, guaranteed and protected 
by England and France 

The extraordinary treason among the Poles themselves at Warsaw 
was not to be exnected, but the history of that devoted country is un- 
happily untarrisned with numerous acts equally disgraceful. ‘This trea- 
son which must have been long in progress may hereafter furnish a clue 
tothe inactivity and equivocal operations of Count Diebitsch. We 
have always thought thala mystery was attached to his proceedings. 
Gen. Toll, his successor, has fixed his head-quarters at Plock, but his 
future movements are not apparent. The Poles have sustained some 
some fresh disasters in spite of their great bravery, the particulars of 
The grand Duke Constantine in 
all probability died of Cholera Morbus. 


The French Consul General residing at London caused a false and 


| é. ; : ‘ f 
unnecessary alarm, by reporting to his government that the Cholera 


Morbus had reached [-ngland in consequence of which a steam boat 


from Southampton, crowded with passengers, was put under qua- 


rantine. We imegine this will not be the last alarm of the kind, for 
ards the close the summerthe common bilious cholera is very fre- 
quent in England, and no doubt from the identity ef terms, this dis- 


ease will occasionally be mistaken by uninformed persons for the real 


[Indian Cholera Nhe two disorders, however, are totally different, 


so much so that it is an error to call the Indian pestilence by tha 





{name at all The latter is a spasmodic affection, unattended gene 

lly by any bilious syinpioms whatever; indeed, when discl arges of 
bile take place, they idicate the ebatement of the disorder.—-- 
We should be inel 1 to consider the Judian Cholera Morbus as a 
Telonus, attaching not only the calves of the legs and 

les of the frame, but also the muscular portions of the sto 

billary ducts, &c. with such excessive vehemence as 

to extinguish the vilal spark in some cases in a few minutes. This view of 


the case we have derived from the perusal of an article in the English- 
Magazine, from the pen of a Mr. Kennedy, and republished in 


iperof July J6th. 


p The same article has appeared in other New- 
York papers 


We make these remarks for the purpose of putting the 
American public on their guard, as it is highly probable, that similar false 





settled that the Prince should Leave London on Saturday the rd | : ee - 4 
- 1.3 ; = - . alarn ,oauv each this iniewa ae ve o 
proceed to Brusse's by way ot Calais, where he will sleep; he will then proceed | alarms may reach this country as well a: France. 
}to Ostend, leave again on Monday morning for Bruges, Ghent, and Alost, \ 
| make his public entry inte the metropolis on Tuesday, 2t 12 o'clock. Th | Our namesake, the London Albion, we observe, gives decided and 
} tation were todine with the Dechess of Kent on the lath; Prince Leo , the | —_ Surl to the Colonies. We have hi: er rie 
} Cabinet Ministers, the Foreign Ambassadors, ane Lord Ponsonby were also ine) ets! "1 eee ad SETS CaS) ine vee pp ermenrene 
vited. The King of Holland has signified bis intenticn cf acceding tothe prelimi- | editor is Mr. Me Kenzie, who was formerly his Majesty’s Consul Gene- 
narie, It is M. De Muelinacre, Governor of West Flanders, and not Baron | | oy a ce Domingo, and who, after ki : satsited 
> %) A . . léPai f mt. nzo, if sie a 4g s returr piishe ’ - 
Weolmar, who makes the fifth Belgian Deputy. The acceptance on the part of |! At ot oming na Who, aiter iis return, published a work on 
oe Belgians -* e og of pe - sn ts iby ph Palmerston on } the political, moral, and physical conditions ot that island. It is remark- 
Monday the Llthot July. [twas signed by Mr. Lebeau as Muuster for id oreign } ' \ ' . " 
vty ) y 4 j AU as et ee See m0 that the conservative and old tory papers, such as the Standard, 
é Se - ao ' , a . > ° ° . 
_ ———— “a I ~~ - —— |! Morning Post, and otbers, are the only journals in Great Britain which 
nles -« - TT) Jax . {)2 ‘ree ‘ ‘ . 7 re: > . wr ° 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 10a 10} per cent. | now support the colonial interests. The Whig, Radical, and Ministerial 














pho gone 
“i ad 








Boston London papers have been receivedto the 13th. 








The aspect of political affairs in England and Ireland presents no 
change---the Reform question ceases not to engage the utmost interest 
the more soasits fate in the House of Lords becomes daily more and more | 
doubtful. Itis yet uncertain what changes the Bill may undergo in the 
Committee of the louse of Commons, alihough we confess, we are not 
prepared for any essential alteration of the measure in that body. The 





majority in favour is there ample, and the Ministers are too deeply 
pledged to their own measure willingly to renounce any of its fundi- 
The House of Lords then, is the field in which the 
great battle for the British Constitution will be fought and decided. 
Various estimates of the strength of the two parties have been made. | 
The Times put forth its own opinions, The John 
Bull has published a schedule on the other side, which we have copied, 


inental principles. 





claiming a majority. 





jexhibiting an overwhelining array on the side of the opponents of the 
| Bill. 
neous, but we are satisfied nevertheless, that the Government feels much 
doubt and solicitude for the success of their measure when before the 
Peers of England. 

The French elections as far as they are known, have terminated in 
favour of the ministry. We rejoice at this, for on the stability of the | 
present order of things in that country depends, we 


We consider the statements on both sides exaggerated and erro- 


firmly believe, the 
peace and happiness of Europe. 





} 
The Belgians would really seem to be in earnest in attempting to | 
settle their own affairs. After a protracted debate, the preliminsries 
were agreed to by a majorily of 56. We really 
naries” as well as details, will not be clozged with any preposterous 
demands, and inadmissable restrictions and conditions. ‘The opinion 
gains ground that when the Belgic sceptre is placed firmly in grasp o 
| Leopold, that a marriage will be negotiated between him and a daughter 
of Louis Philippe. ‘This it is supposed will reconcile the French people 
to German accession and admit of a treaty between France aut Eng. | 


hope, that the * prelimi- 


due succession of the new dynasty about to be placed upon it. 

Prince has since left London for Brussels. ] 

| ‘This measure, which is not ouly feasible buat probable, leads us | 
jinsensibly to co that may Who ' 
new and friendly treaties—trea- | 
| 

| 


| land guarantecing the stability of the newly created throne, and the | 
LThe | 


ntemplate others follow. does 
not see in it the germs of other 
ties offensive and defensive, for the protection of the liberties of Eu- | 


rope! Who would be surprized after what is passed, and when the inti | 


‘ | 
macy subsisting between the Governments of England and France, and | 
the growing estcem of the two people are considered-—-who, we say, | 


. : . . ; 
would Le surprized at an union ef England, France, and Belgium, to} 


‘his son, Mr. John Stubbs. 


} character. 


{ plate order: 


} lng and spinning wool, 


| brought te the factory 


presses are either in direct and opeu hostility, or nevterin a cause which 
seems toinvolve 


the safety 


he safety and permanency of the empire. 





Mr. Peter Stubbs, senior editor of the St. Andrars Herald, we re- 
gret to observe, has announced his intention of withdrawing from 
that paper. The Journal will, however, continue to be conducted by 
Mr. 8., we believe, had the merit of es- 
allishing the first public newspaper at St Andrews, and mere jus 
tice compels us to bear testimony to the highly honourable end cou- 

We sit 
ible advocate f 


stitutional manner in which it has alwevs been conducted. 
ecrely regret the loss of such an < ( or the rights and pri 
vileges of the Colonies at such a moment as the present 

We have received a fle of the Bahama Argus, a new paper pul 
lished at Nassau, New Froviderce, by Mr. George Biggs, formerly 
of our establishment. ‘PLe Journal appears to be skilfully conducted, 
and is extremely neat in its general appearance and typographical ex 
ecution. ‘The file of cur old friend and correspondent, Mr. McQueen, 
has uot yet come to band, 





The Park Theatre will re-open on Monday next, with the still po 
polar opera of Cinderclia; Mrs. Austin of course resuming the chief 
Great preparations are making to open the house with 
effect. Several new performers of merit have beech added to the com- 
pany, among others. Mr. and Mrs. Barrymore frgm the Theatre Royai 
Drary Lane, Mrs. b. appears on Monday. We have aiso the pleasure 
to announce that Mr. Sinclair, Miss Baltolozzi and Miss Hughes may be 
speedily expected in this country, having been possitively engaged by 
Mr. Simpson. Hopes are even yet entertained thatMr. Charles, and 
Mis Fanny Kemble will be here in the course of the season, 





= — = ——— — CSE ~ — -——— 
4otton Factory for sale.—The subseribers wishes to sell the Fayette factory, 
‘in which they will give a great barvaia and liberal credit for a large part of the 
purchase money, ‘There arel20 acres ‘of land under cultivation, and 125 in heavy 
timber: there are tenthrosies and three mules, (about 1800 spindles) all in com- 
ten power looms, some for twilled work, some for plain, wich all the 
apramitus for carryingon the same. Also, some macl igery for card- 
with Dye-house, and ail the neeessary vats and kettles; @ 
first-rate machine shop, with all the laiths and tools necessary, and a blackamith- 
shop. There is a combortavle dwelltog for the manager or prop retor, aud plenty 
of snbstantial brick houses for the labourers in and about the f*<‘ory; there is no 
better wairred place in tue country, and itis very healthy. ‘The power usedis g 
steam engine, that moves the whole machinery, and can drive a groat deal more, 
It is situated about two miles north westof thisplace. Cotton can be 
from New-Orleans or Natches for a cent per tb. and in a 
sitvation where pierty' f white hands can be got at low wages, Por terme, apply 
to, WARFIELD, BRAND, §& Co,, or at New-York, to Messrs. MACGREGOR, 
DAP LING, &C>. Aug. 27.—6 t. 
Lexington (Ky.) 19 July, 1831, 





necessary 


if put up. 
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CHUVLER’S Oficial Bulletin !--Drawing of New-york Lottery, Extra No. 
24, drawn 24th instant :—50, 33, 63, 41, 62, 43 12,35. 47, 61, The following 
list of comfortables sold by Schufler : 


No. 33 44 50, whole ticket $1000 
> 5) 62, qnarter $1000 

£3 47 50. halt S600 

12 50 61, whole $500 

12 33 42, $2.00 


severalof $250, $100, &. 

Don’t forget the Grand Mammoth Lottery, to be drawn 21st September. Capj- 
itals, $50,000, 10,000, 30,000, 20,000, 10,000, 5,820, 6 of 2500, 12 of 1060, &. ; 36 
drawn ballots, 12 tickets na package are warranted to draw at least one half 
back in prizes: tickets $16. Orders for tickets in this }Lottery must, as usual, be 
directed to [Ag. 27.] ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York 





VHNO single gentlemen.—To let, a very pleasant and weil furnished es 
room, with or without breakfast, in a small family where there are no chil: 


{Jiy % 


dren, Apply 382 Broadway, two duers above White-strect, 






























































































































Geographical Society, June 27. 


John Barrow, Esq., Vice President, in the chair.—A paper on tie 


, 4| lower down the river where they were attacked, and the canoe sunk 
Course of the Quorra from Youri to the sea was read, being er “ee which contained all their equipage. 


r was accompanied by plans and a map, show ing lost, but sufficient was fortunately preserved to render the account of 


Prev the whole voya 
ver, constructed by Lieat. Becher, R. N. owe river, to came Geen above this place, is governed by its own chief or 
king, as he is called. 
ledgement of sway over countries is known, in consequence much pre- 
ae warfare goes on. . . ry ty AO 
' : _| the Eboe country, where, after expanding into a sort of lake, the delta 
chronometers, their track could be preity nearly ascertained bod = is commenced, a the river ionnaiee off to the south and west. 
country assumes an appearance of sameness—no rising 
being the soxinern, and the latter the northern lidwly between which all | for many miles—the mangrove becomes predominant on the Banks—the 


from the journa's of the two Landers, and communicated by John Bar- 
row, Esq. The 

the course of the 
to the reading of the paper the President addressed the members, and 
stated briefly the method whieh had been adopted in laying down the 
river. Although neither of the travellers were capable of making observa- 
fions for latitude and longitude, and possessed oeither instruments aor 


sition of the mouth of the river Nan on the sea coast was known, andal- 
¢o that of Boasea which had been laid down by Clapperton, the former 


the river navigation mast necessardy ial. [fo eourses pars *d by the 
traveliers between these two points each day, and he estimated distance 
they had passed over. after making allowance forthe current, were jaid 





reduced into the map; ind the coincidences observable between the 
positions of places now met with and those formerly assigned tothem, 
render it extremely. probable that the course of the (luorra has bees So- 
termined with ae accuracy that could hardly have been expected. The 
River Coodoonia, lowing irom the N. E. outof the Nye country, was 
passed precisely where it is laid down by Clappertoa, and the junction ot 
the Tchadda with the (Quorra wes found much in the same place as laid 
down by report. Youri was also laid down about four days journey up 
the Quorra to the north of Boussa, and agreed very nearly ith respect 
to the positionof Suckatoo, which had been previous!y laid down by 
Clapperton. ‘ 

he paper commenced with the departure of the Landers in January | 
1839 from Portsmouth, and their arrival on the coast. Their directions 
were to proceed to Bvussa, by land from Badagry, and trom thence up 
the river to Youri. At this place they were toembark on the Quorra or 
Niger, and not to quit the river, lead where it might, until they came to 
its termination at the sea~orders which they have executed to the very 
letter Mr. Barrow stated it as his opinion. that the Niger bas nothing , 
whatever to do with the Quorra, and believes the former to be entirely | 
another river. There are two remarkable facts which may be thrown 
out forthe consideration of those who would speeniate on this matter:— 
one is, that the word Niger was never met with by the Landers among | 
the natives on any pert of its banke—that it was called the (Qaorra by 
those tothe northward; and the other is, that to the southward it was 
called by the natives by a name signifying ‘black or dark water.’ It is al- 
go called by the un the © Father of Waters” 

The approach to Kiama is described as being highly interesting and 
romantic. The road lay through a forest of immense trees, so dense 
was their foliage, that the light from above was entirely exc uded. It 
had become late in the day, and they were yet some distance from the | 
town. Towards dusk, they were met bya party of mounted soldiers, | 
dispatched by the King of Kiama to escort them into his town. Night} 
came on, andthe fireflies, which sported around them, like particles of 


ore EEE EEE 
and the Bocquay market isthe most celebrated for staves and ivory in 
THE NIGER. Se ahabeidena” 


e 


villaves and omen cultivated land are to be found on the banks of the 
river, even with one or two exceptions, at every three or four miles. 
down successively until their arrival at the sea, oua very large scale. | The breadth in some places is said, by the travellers, to be five or six 
This was then reduced into the sheets laid before the society, and again | miles, and the current fo run four and five miles the hour. , 

’ was concluded with some important remarks on the course of the river, 


and was received, by the most numerons meeting of the whole season, 
with considerable interest and satisfaction. 
were immediately voted to the Landers for their valuable communication. 


mination of the Quorra. 


8 





She Alotow. 





The disaster which befel the travellers took place wear Kirree, a little 
Some of the journals were there 
complete. Each of the towns on the banks of the 
Right is maintained by strength, and no acknow- 

Below this place the river turns to the 8. W. to 


The 


‘ound is seen 


ffect of the tide is discovered—and the sea is at length gained. 


Many 








The paper | 





othe same effect as mentioned by Mr. Barrow atthe commencement, 


The thanks of the Society 


The President then observed, thai the present being the qudelades | 
meeting for the season, he was in hopes it would be found that much good | 
had been already done by the Society since its formation; and he was | 
happy in stating. that the council had awarded His Majesty's premium of 
Fifty Guineas to the Landers, for having discovered the course and ter- 


This communication was received with great 
atisfaction. 


The younger brother, John Lander, was present at the meeting ; but 


the elder, Richard, who was formerly with Clapperton, was prevented 
from attending by illness. 


A letter was subsequently read from Mr. Bonpland, announcing his 


speedy return from Paraguay, where be had been detained some years 


during the last «uae. 


vy the dictator, Dr. Fraucia. 
Sir John Stanley, bart. was clected a Fellow of the Society. 
__—S-- 
THEATRES. 


Theatres like ‘hrones have had their re 


signed, and the management has devolved into the hand< oi Captain 


Polhill, who must carry on his contract for two years more, a formid- 
y ) 


able speculation, if conductedin the spirit of last season; when in an es- 
tablishment, professing to be almost exclusively operatic. but one 


opera, and that a remarkably dul! one, was brought out. 


This negli- 


genee was the obvious cause of tiie loss, for the principle +s excellent 


but produce good and new operas 
| popular, and by saving the enormous 


Any theatre which will confine itself to operas is sure to succeed, if it 
No kind of performance is more 
xpense of two companies out of 


: : 3 : Pa Pen eal _| three, the tragic, comic, and’ operatic, the general waste would be 
flasne, in all directions, were reflected from the gaudy trappings o! the changed into the general profit. 


horses, and the accoutrements and arms of the soldiers, The whole 
forest was full of them. The soldiers rode sometimes by their side, or | 
dropped in their rear, and agoin exlloped suddenly past them before, con 
tributing in no small degree to the bostle and importance of the cay aleade 
which after afew hours arrived at Kiama. The travellers were imme- 
diately conveyed into the presence of the King, who received them gra- 
clously, and ordered them to be lodged in one of the best houses in the 
town. 

When passing through another town, the horse soldiers, on their arri- 
val, immediately rode up to them, and after going through their manau- 
vres, by brandishing their ewords within an inch of their noses, (to their 
no small discomfiture,) dismounted and prostated themselves betore 
them, assuring them atthe same time of the bealthof their sovereign. 

On arriving at Boussa, the travellers were suprised on finding itto be 
eltaated on the main land, and not on an istand, as Clapperton had sup- 
bosed it to be. This was, however, ensily accounted for. Boussa is 
situated on the fork formed by the junction of a sluggish river with the 
Qluorra. This is called by Clapperton, the Menai branch oi the Quorra, 


Qorra, he naturally imagined that Bouses was enan island. At Boussa 
they were well received by the King, and beifig suxious to obtain the 
papers of Park, who was lost off that place, they were deterred from 
asking about them at first, by the apprehension of affronting the King. or 
incurring his displeasure. They were at length bold enengh to make 
the inquiry, and beard of a man who had in his possession, a book which 
had been preserved by hin as having belonged to that unfortunate tra- 
weller. Accordingly, a reward was promised if it should be the journal 
they were in quest of, and with much pomp and ceremony, as well as 





! 


| 
| 
j 


‘ 


care, the book in question was brought on an appointed day, anxiety and | 


engerness possessing both parties alike—the one to obtain the proffered 
reward, the other to secure Park's journal, The book was slowly un 
rolled from a napkin in which it was preserved, and turned out to be no 
more than a book of logarithms, to the great disappointment of both 
part ies. 

The celebrated city of Youri was reached by a tedions passage of 
four days up the river, which in one part, a short distance from Boussa. 
was so shallow toutit vasneaslyfordadle. This wasinthe end of June 
the lust of the dry season. While at Youri, the rains set in; and, betore 
they leftit, the place was half covered with water. This is frequently 
the case with the towns on the Quorra: they are bu'lt so.elose to the ri- 


swells by the rains, the towns are half overflowed. Youri was left by 
the river Cuba, which rans into the Quorrato the north of it; and the 
travellers descended to Boussa, passing over banks and shoals willout 
avy danger. which had been quite dry as they went up. Much delay 
seems to have been experienced by them from the difficulty of procuring 
eanoes; as well as from the inherent idleness and apathy of the 
natives. . 

Below Boussa, a large city, called Rabbah, which we see is placed on 
the north bank of the river, was the first important point arrived at. 
Hore the river takes its course to the eastward for a considerable distance, 
as far as Egva. another considerable town on the epposite bank. At this 
fatter place, instances ofthe slave trade were observed. A party, amount- 
ipgto about two hundred, were seen by Lander’s party exposed in ranks 
for sale, composed of men, women, and children, indiseriminately 
From this place they are passed on from hand to hand, till they at length 
reach the sea. Here large canoes were observed, having aliut in their 
centre capable of containing their owner. who is a merchant, and all hi 
family : so that they travel in them for trade, and require no other habi- 
tatioa. Many of the canoes had blood smeared on the steras, and fea- 
thers stack in them, to preserve them from the attacks of robbers, from 
which, it appears, the river is not free. At an island near this place, the 
people were making haste aw ay from their village in canoes, in conse- 
qnence of the water having risen so high as to inundate a great part of 
it An amtsing anecdote was related of a larce rockin this part of the 
river, in which the 


uperstitions natives believed there dwelt a genius wl 


was famed for his benevolent disposition. It is a very conspicuous of 
gectin the river, | entirely white, aud about three hundred feet high 
Here they say sin and sorrow are unknown; the hanegry are fed, the 
sick are healed, and the tears of the mourner dried up. It is ne 
sary, however, that y tor, whoever he may be, should make known 
his wants to the ¢ or spirit of the mountain in prayer: when, il 
hungry, he receives th st icious food; if ill, he is immediately 
enred; and, shonld! ' to stay some ¢ he may do so, and 
enjey the blessin i ¢. Fundah is t on the banks of th 


Quorra, as supp lto be by 


ae y perton, bu lies three days rncy 
ub the Tehadda fr } n with the Quorra There is a] rth to 
leo fror } } ‘ . 

Fundah also from 2 rk ¢ Quorra, which is immediately of 
posiie to the great Boc gna ke 

Sut below the junction of the Quorra t river runsto the south 
sfough a chain of moa tn " i take th irse to the 8.E.cto t 
gem. The rivet runs south a t 200 m ‘ the cea. by B 
cele brat: d mark tfor slaves, { nied. ita nea Ly the traders TY 
every piace near it, particularly b w it. tow the sce The traders 


whe are vhiefsof principal towns, | 


mec hyther en } ie f 
‘ 


munition, & 


| 


| 
| 


. . - * £ocs tamedr irom ves 
bad nthe mouths of the rivers B » Nur } These consist 
ae, o: ther nd we mh , : 


| nesday, June 8 
verin most places, and in others they are so low, that when the river | 


Pavanini, after apologizing himself out of the ser 
double prices, and which scrape has leit the mark 
shoulders, has given six concerts, all superior to any t! 
witnessed on the violin. 


M. “Laportes’ 
that has been 
To those who have not had the good fortune to 


hear him, no description can convey « sense of his powers; unless it be | 


the fact, that he filled the King’s Theatre, pit, gallery, and boxes. to 
overflowing. for six sncecessive concerts, of which his violin wus the sole 
attraction—the few singers, &c. having been introduced merely to give 


him a slight breathing-time between his performances: that the teeling | 
£ i 


of those immense andiences was onmixed delight; and that bis exquisite 


and perfect mastery of the instrument, bis brilliant variety of styles, and | 


his profound sensibility, were equally subjects of wonder to the most 
practised artists. and to the general audience. 

The theatres are pouring out their contents upon the hich-roads, and 
all our delicia, in tie shape of actors and actresses, are loading the stace- 
coaches. Vestris is fluttering round Ireland, while her clever rival, Miss 
Sidney. is playing “‘The Widow Bew'tched” in her room. Itis re 


, ra, | corded in language not anworthy of the theme, that «The son of Mo- 
and, having passed itto reach Bousen, s Ipposing it to bea branch of the | 


mus, Liston, has been nibbling at the glittering bait which Madame 
Vestris threw out to join her * Olympic Games” next winter: bat it was 
oniy a nibble—no bite! [leis wealthy—and might have thought it wmfra 
dig. to qnit the major for the minor. Cent. per cent. wasa strong temp- 
tation; but it was resisted, and the gn ynarch of Farce will resume his sta- 


| tion at Drury lane—engeging toplay three nights a week, at £30, a week, 
| in preference to performing in three pieces every night at sixty pounds per 


week 

Miss Phillips, as tall, as mild, and as undisturbed as ever by the fall of 
thrones and heroes, is gone to play tragedy in the west; and Miss E 
Tree, the pretty, the clever, and the lady-like, is gone tothe Miiton- 
theatre, into whatever known part of the earth that mey be We pre 
sume somewhere in the east. But whether of the metro lis, of Madrid, 
wr the land of the Mogul, passes our knowledge. We wish her safe back 
in the civilized world again. ; 


tren? 


Captain Polhill, who, as we have said, intends to make Drury-lane de- | 


cidedly operatic, has for that purpose engaged the two Woods; the an- 
nouncemeut characteristically declaring, that he intends to lop of many 
other branches of the establishinent—in consequence of which several ot 
the performers are taking their leaves. 

A famous name has just been lost to tragedy. 


Siddons died on Wed- 


Siddons was the most extraordinary actress within memory, and, from 
all tradition of previous powers, was probably the finest performer that 
ever appeared onthe British stage--we might even say. the finest on tie 
European stage. From all that has been recorded of the various talent, 
of the famous actresses who preceded her. she seems to have combined 
ull their claims—her person commanding, her voice the richest, most so- 


norous, and most dignified that it was possible to conceive ; her counte- 


j tenance one of magnificent beauty; her gestures classic in the highest 


degree; and her conception of character altogether unrivalled in her 
time. She, suddenly, not merely distanced all competition, extinguish- 
edall hope of rivairy. Her Queen Catherine, Lady Constenee, Mrs 
Beverly, and Lady Macbeth were perfection Her Mrs. Beverly has 
thrown whole theatres into an agony of tears, for such was the touching 
power of her voice, and her singular talent for penetrating the heart, 
that asingle word, a simple gesture, or even a glance has often convulsed 
an audience. Her Lady Macheth exhibited the grandest display of her 
genius Wherever s! 


» alone filled the stage. 


All acting shrank beside her 
ther’s noble figure and admirable declamation seemed to vanish in her 
presence. Forher acting in this character there is but one word—it was 
magical. Descriptions like this will seem exe rgerated to those who have 
not seen Siddons; but the evidence of a creat performer's ability is in 
the effect produced on the publie mind; and no being on the stace ever 
commanded admiration so universal. so lofty, and so permanent, as the 
extraordinary woman who has just been taken from the world. 


LODGINGS 








I ire that “ poverty makes a men aquainted with strance bed. 
eHows, Was curiously realized in an examination lately at the Mansion 
ITouse A numbe t vagrants were brought up for sleeping in the open 
irin b market. One of those people said, by way of defence 

t ntei 1 to tronble the market with his presences again 
1S tr conceived it to be the most inelizgib! sleepin j ein 
London it W ner ible to sleep, the boatmen began |} 
tot 1 so ur } ir had } , know 
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lutions te a serious degree | Fox who 
Ler. one of the lessees of Drury Lane has re- and Medicines, Dye-Stufis, Paints, Oils, &e. ai the lowest prices, 26th—August, 
> 3 ~ 


of demanding | Gent. from North Ca., and the cash paid five minutes after the drawing. 


© appeared in this master-piece of Shakspeare, | 
Even her bro- | 





Augast oF 





yunds, two-pence three-farthings, which he so providently extracted. | 


rom the fire in the genera: combustion of patriotic finance—still remaing 

a bar in his eseutcheon ; and if he were member for every county ig 
England and lord mayor besides, be will jive in the pleasantries of the 
press, be embalmed in paragraphs «nd be punned over when he is ug 
more. Among the last shots fired at him, is the “ Age’s” bill for his nurse. 
rv,a morceau which implies at once a matchless knowledge of nature 
and Joseph Hume, and is equally deep in the mysteries of pap and 
arithmetic :-— 

* Cocker at Work again.---The papers last week announced among the 
births, ‘ The lady of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.. of ason.’ This auspi- 
cious event took place on the 9th instant,and, at an early hour on the fol. 
lowing morning, a paper, containing the tollowing memoranda, was pick. 
ed up in Bryanstone-square ; it had fallen out of the pocket of an elder. 
ly gentleman, as he waiked along in deepabstraction, making some cal. 
culation upon his fingers:— 


‘ Pap, 1d. per day for 255 days P : , : £1105 
Half a bag of tops and bottoms, 4d. per day, as per 
contract ° . . . . ’ 015 24 
Extra washing, 7d perweek . : : ‘ 1105 
Ib. soap perweek, at3id_s. : P ; 0 15 24 
falfcrush-light per night—chort nights coming on. 077 
Olid wicker chair, new bottomed per contract d 0 123 
Half a pint of intermediate per day for nurse, in lieu of 
gin for three mouths ; ; ‘ : A 0 36 
Doctor's fee, per agreement . : 0 15 64 


Making two frocks, and one cap, out of three pair of old 
duck trousers, borrowed from the Recruiting Office 0 11 U4 
Sealing-wax (to serve for coral) borrowed from the ‘ 








Home Office F : p 000 
Bonnetfound in ahackney-coach , ; : : 000 
£6 0 23 


This extravagant outlay calls for retrenchment, and unsparing cconomy 
in the victualling department. for ‘te rext five years.” 


| eee ’s Balm of Colom'na for the Hair. —This article which has been so 
long and so justly celebraied for its s»perior virtues in promoting the growth 
of the haw, and for restoring it when it has ing lost by sickness or other casual- 
ties, is kept constantly for sale by the -ubscribers, where numerous and respectable 
certifica e« of its efficacy may be seen. 

| HOADLEY & PHELPS Druggists, corner of Wall and Water-streets, 


sale as above, at wholeoale, an extensive and generai assorument of Drugs 








| 1831, T.F. 

Dr. La Grange’s Ointment for the Salt Rhewm.—This article which bas estab- 
lished its own reputation for the case of Salt Rheum and all diseases of the skin, 
may be had wholess!« or retail of 

HOADLEY & PHELPS Druggists, corner of Wall and Water-streets, genc- 
ral agents for the Stare of New-York, 26th August. 

Dr. Bartholemew’s Elixir of Life for Fever and Ague—Intermittent Fevers, $e 
— The above article is kept constantiy for sale by ‘he single bottle and quantity by 
HOADLEY & PHELPS Drugzisis, corner of Wall and Water-streets, where 
Lumerous certificates of iis good effecis may be seen, 26th of Angust, 1831, T.F. 

W ICTORY VICTORY !—Syi.cvier, 130 Broadway, 27th Avg—Drawing of 

the NeweYork Lottery, Extra Clase No, 24, Aug, 24:—50, 33, €3, 44, €2, 

| 44, 12, 35, 07, 61, Comb. 12 35 47. The Capital Prize of $6000 was sold to a 

8. J. Syl- 

sier is, regulariy licensed by the State, and can supply his country patrons, 

| by addressing their letters to him; the same as on personal application. 
| ‘fo those unacquainted with 8, J. S., he has permission to refer to Messrs. Yates & 
| M'Intyre,the Managers. A lottery will be drawn every Wednesday, in New 

York: and those who remit 5 10 20 dollars, and upwards, will be supplied with 

tickets in he first good scheme, and after the drawing, an official, but sent free in 

the Reporter, published every Wednesday evening. 
Amammoth scheme will be drawn 21 Sept. The pnzes are $50,000, $40,000, 
$30,000, $20,000, $10,000, $5000; and tickets only $16 1-2, $8 1-4, $4. 
192 


| 


< 





A package of whole tickets must draw $96. 
Halves, 96 Do. 48, 
Quartes, 48 Do. 24. 


| 
| 
) ttc As tickets will be scare , it is rdquested all orders may be sent soon té 
| 8. J. Sylvesier, Broker, New-York. 
N.B. No one is authorized to send for orders in my name: Ihave no connec- 

tion with any other office, m this State. 

W illiam Kuight Northall, Sen. F. 8. A. recently from Birmingham, England, 

begs to inform the public in general, that he bas located himeelffor the pre- 

seit at No, 102 Concord-street, Brooklyn, where he intends to open a Boarding 
School, on Monday, August 29th, 1831, tor the reception of Young Gentlemen. 
It is not Mr. s intention to endeavour to attract public attention, and to obtaim 
public patronage by the introduction of any of the metheds of the European sys- 
| tem-makers ; he will bring to the task the best results of more than thirty year’s 
| experience. Mr. N.’s mode of instruction has been decidedly approved, in strong 
| terins, by some of the most enlightened men in Europe. 
| 











Mr. N. bas been intro- 

duced to the following gentlemen, and to the major part of whom he has exhibited 

} a general outline of hits plan, which heis happy to know met their approbation, and 

| to whom he begs respectfully to refer. Board and tuitition per year, $160; wash- 
°° 








ing, 12; fuel for the Winter, 3, ink and quill 
fouh Webster, L. L. 
| Goodeich, do. ; 


D. New-Haven; Professor Silliman, do.; Professor 
; - A e ’ ; 
Professor Griscom, New-York; Professor Anthon, Colombia 





+» | College, Now-York; Samuel Ackerly, M. D. East-Broidway, New-York ; Rev. 


| Mr. Milnor, D. D. New-Yorkr Rev. Mr. M‘livaine, M. A. Brooklyn; Rev. Mr. 
| Bayard, M. A. New-York; Ebenezer Irving, Esq. New-York; By Ww. Rogers,- 
| Esq. New-York; —— Whitehouse, Esq. Brooklyn; ——— Lee, Esq. New - 
| York; Dame! Lord, Esq. M.D. New-York ; Rev, T. Wainwright, D. D. Rector 
| street, Now-York, 

| Prospectuses and Cards may be had at 101 Middaghestreet, and at the office 
| of the Star, Fulton-street. Ang. 17,1831. [ Ang. 20.] 


7a@°O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,—A Literary Gentleman, with his fan 
iy, about to leave this for England, wishes to take charge of a limited num- 
| ber of pupils (from the Colonies or United States,) whose parents may wish then 
| to be educated in that country. The advertiser is to reside in one of the healthiest 
| parts of the Island, viz. Hampshire, and he will either conduct the education of his 
| pupils (not tO exceed !2) altogether—or superintend it while they attend public 
school, or the University. For particulars, apply to Dr. Barilett, of the Albion, 

previous to December next. [Ang. 20.] 


OARDING HOUSE, Havana, July 4th, i831.—Mrs. Roulliet, formerly ot 
| Laguayra, respectfully informs her friends, and the public in general, that 
she has recently taken the large and commodious house, (formerly oceupied by 
| Messrs. Shurdock, Strong &co.), which is situated within a few doors of the To- 
| vernois Square, No. 82 Calle de los Oficios, where she Solicits ashare of the pub 
| lic patronage. {Aug. 20.] 








| NeW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| Ships Masters  Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 
| } ew York. Liverpool. 
i No.l. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb. 16, Junct6,Oct. 16 
4.Vork, Rurdsell, “« 8 4 BR, me BL 88 Og, 8 Og, te Og 
} 3. Manchester, Sketchly “ 16, “ 16, * 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 9 
j 2 Sheffield, Hac-etaff, ‘* 24, * 94, * 24, * 8, © 8B 8 @ 
| 1. Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1, * My ** 16, * 16 
} 4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, eo 8 « 8 * 6, 8 Oe ef Og, te OG 
| 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ‘e198, 16. ** 16, Apri) 1,Ang. 1,Dec. 1 
} 2. John Jay, Holdrece, ‘6 of, *§ O4.° 24, * BO 8 8 B 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, “ 10, “ 16, * 36 
4. Nupoleon, Sin th, te gs, * ae 8, ‘e 24, s O4, 4 24 
} 3. Florida, Tinkham,, ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, May 1,Sep. Idan. 1 
2. Rirmingham, Harris oT “os, 3 - Ga GG & 
1. Pacific, Crocker- Aprill,Auz.1,Dee.1, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ** 16 
4. Silus Richards, Woldrege, ‘** & ‘** 8, ** &, ** 24, ** B4, ** 24 
| 3. Rritannia, Marshall ‘+ 36, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
| 2.Silvanusdenkins Allen, of BS. %. 30, * Se, * hey “belle | 
| Paserge inthe Cabin to Liverpool! thirty onincas: from Liverpool. thir ty-fit 
yineas including beds bedding. wine andstores of every description 
|  Agontsin Liverpoo! Istand 3dLine .Croppe:.enson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm and 
1 Ja Brown & Co.—and 4th, Coarn- Fish & Crary 


No. land 3, Old Line—Acer 
> New Line.—Owners. Wood an Trimb'c, 1nd Sam! 
Packet Line Ownrs,Pish Gri mMNaAta 


NEW-YORK AND HAVE! 


ts F. Thompson & Nephews,97Reekman-street No. 


Hicks & Sons.— No 


PACKI TS. 


Ships. Masters Days of scilinge from Days of sailing from 
é New York 5 Harve 
1 Ota Line—Tlawvre. Depeyster, Feb. 1. Junel, Oct. © Mar.20July 20,Nov.20 
No.2.Chas Carroll Clark, * tO, ** 10, * 27 Ap. LAug. 1, Dec. 3 
Charlemagne, Robinson se Of co, * 2 "mH 160 7 40 
Id Line—HenrifV..3.R. Petl, (‘Morch!. July 1, Nov. f "29 '' £0 ’ 
| 2. Erie J. Fonk, ‘ 10, ** 10, 10 May 1 Sert.1 Jun. t 
} 1.Fde Q ene ITaw . ‘ 20 ‘ 20, + 20 10 ) 

| OldLine—Francois let W.Skiddy Ap'l 1, Aug.1,Dec ! *'s "a ) 
| 2. France Fe. fan! “10, * 10, ** 10 Jeune 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 3 
! 1. Sully Ww. W.! op, «* § « § 690 "10 "40 * 10 
id Line—t F ™ veider May 1, Sept.l. Jar 1 ** 20 a 2u 

i 2. Fdw.Bonafl Hathaway ‘ «+ 10 July 1 N IMo- 
ph rpe, 20, * 20, «* 20) IH 7°10 ) 
} Paceneeriathe Ca to or iTavce. one hundred @d forty dollere,incis 

fing beds bedding, wine .andstore sfewerw deserirtvet 

; oO 0 t Rolton Pow k Livingston. MilesR. Purke. 63 Washing 
} roet. New ¥ x Cras & Rord. Prokers> AgenisatHavre Tart - 

1 Paimer. Nos. “iret 3 sd lines. —Agents,Cressour & Pos 3 
lof Wallar ri streets, New ¥ -Acentsat Iovee 1 E- Quesnel! Paire 

bo rorard& Co. Ailthes kets take a mailbog locked (7 
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